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ENGLISH SHORTHORN COW “FLORA 6th,” NEVER BEATEN IN HER CLASS 
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$= HIS splendid roan cow is owned by George Harrison of Gainford Hall, Darlington, Eng: 


shaggy Galloway in furnishing prime beef for eastern and foreign markets and in filling the purses of the 
western farmer. 
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She was calved in 1900, sired by Easter Gift out of Flora 4th. In 1902-3 she won 26 
first prizes and 15 champion’s ribbons and cups. The heifer was shown at all the 
principal English, Scotch and Irish events. Shorthorn cattle have proved moneymakers 
for progressive breeders in old England, even on high priced land and with high priced 
feed. ‘The breed needs no introduction to our western stock growers. “Where corn is 
grown and fed, the roans and reds vie with the whiteface, the smooth Augus and the 
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All honor to this typical Shorthorn mother, representative cf a worthy dreed. 
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THE CENTRE of 
ATTRACTION ore 
IN THE a 
ROOFING | 


§ 


AGRICULTURAL FAIR DATES 


ROOFING 


The new Ready-Roof- 
ing that the people are talk- 
ing about. It’s so good, 
buyers are astonished at the 


low cost. Once use it and you will buy 


no other. 


Anyone can put it down. All you need is a 
hammer—we supply nails and cement with each 





roll. 





Free Sample Sent on Request 








BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
New Orleans Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


Allegheny 
Cincinnati 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 











BORROWED BOOKS 


Like borrowed tools, are always a source of 
annoyance and to both borrower and lender. 
They’ re sometimes the cause of a break in 
friendship. Realiy there’s no need of borrow- 
ing books in these days when you can buy them 
so cheaply. We publish standard books with 
large clear type in good bindings. We'll send 
you a complete catalog of technical rural books, 
that help you to make more from your farm, 
besides the best of standard fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc. Just write a postal. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Springfield, Mass. 


“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Is a question that sometimes prevents one from writing to 
an advertiser, when one’s mind is not quite made un hie 

evenif you only want to learn prices anu parnculars, just 
start your letter by saying ‘1 saw your adv. in the old, re- 
Hable A, A.,” and then the rest will almost write itself 











IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
W BE MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
Send for catalogue. 


Boomer & Boscuert Press Co., 
116 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





STUMP PULLERS 6.4 


Seven Sizes 


697750... 


Up > eae BA and 
Oret 4 W.SMITH Grueser c ; LACROSSE WIS 





8 SEEDS AND ROOTS, 
Prices low. 50 cent book on 

Cc oa ire and Profits of Ginseng 
EE. Send forit. Address 


wen te 16, Bremen, Ohio. 


GINOEN U 


D. BRANDT, 








Character. 





Good Housekeeping 


Al Monthly Magazine of the Most Fascinating and Useful 


Reaches Over a Million Readers, 








SOME AUGUST FEATURES 


MY GRANDMOTHER, _ tustrated by 
FRENZIED FURNITURE. 

AN UNWILLING POSEUR. 
TILES IN HOME DECORATION. 
BOX GARDENS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Illustrated by F. 


LITTLE CRUELTIES TO CHILDREN. 
THE VANQUISHED LANDLORD , 


Illustrated by C, J. 


WHY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


THE BOYS WHO NEED PRIVATE SCHOOLING 


PLAIN TALES FROM HOME 
Mrs. Scovill’s Skirt, by E. V. 
McCulloch-Williams. A Nocturne, 
Curtains, by H, E. M. 
The Little Trunk, by Mrs. H. W. K. 
PIDDLIN’ ’ROUN’. 


HOW TO WEAVE WITHOUT A LOOM. 


G. Patrick Nelson 
Strothmann 
Illustrated by the author 


Illustrated 


Illustrated 


McGary. 
by Ann Waters Mazzanovich, 
Did Svengali Catch the Rat? by Alfred D. Robinson, 
Reminiscences, 
Illustrated by John Sloan 


Illustrated 


Edith Livingston Smith 

Wallace Irwin 

E. Warde Blaisdell 

A. B. LeBoutillier 

Phoebe Westcott 
Humphreys 

Bertha H. Smith 

Elizabeth Price 


Illustrated . 


Taylor 
Clara Lena Bostwick 
Walter Lincoln Colby 


Robinson, by Martha 


Thrifty Mrs, 
A Corner in 


Paul Laurence Dunbar} 
Adelia B. Beard 


COOKERY—The Best in the World—FASHIONS 








SEND US $1.50 
ORANGE JUDD 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 


poth 


and we will send vou Goop HovusEKEEPING 
(regular 


and 
new 


this journal 


price 
or renewal, 


year, 


$1.00) 


one either 


COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 
§2 Lafayette Place, 


CHICAGO, 
Marquette Building. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





State and District Fairs. 


—_ 


Ala, Birmingham, Oo 4-14 
American Institute, N Y City O 31-N 3 
Ark, Rogers, S 26-29 
Col, Pueblo, $ 11-15 
Fla, Jacksonville, N 16-26 
Ga, Atlanta, O 9-21 
Ida, Intermountain, Boise, S 25-30 
Ill, Springfield, S 30-0 7 
Ind, Indianapolis, S 11-15 
I T, Ardmore, N 13-18 
Ia, Des Moines, A 25-S 1 
Kan, Topeka, S 11-16 
Ky, Lexington, S 18-23 
La, Calhoun, S 13-15 
Me, Lewiston, S 12-15 
Md, Trimonium, S 5-9 
Mich, Detroit, S 11-16 
Minn, Hamllne, S 4-9 
Mo, Sedalia, A 21-26 
Mont, Helena, O 2-9 
Mont, Bozeman, A 29-S 1 
Neb, Lincoln, S 1-8 
N H, Concord, S 12-15 

J, Trenton, $ 25-29 

M, Albuquerque, Ss 18- 23 

Y, Syracuse, S 11-16 
Y C, Raleigh, O 16-21 
O, Columbus, S 4-8 
Okla Interstate, Blackwell, O 16-21 
Ore, Salem, S 11-16 
Pa, Bethlehem, 5-8 
S C, Columbia, O 23-27 
S C, Charleston, O 2-7 
S D, Huron, S 11-15 
Tenn, West Union City, S 26-30 
Tex, Central, Bryan, O 17-20 
Tex, Dallas, S 30-0 15 
Tex, West, Kerrville, S 7-9 
Toronto Industrial, A 26-S 12 
Vt, Rutland, S 12-14 
Va, Interstate, Lynchburg, O 3-6 
Wash, No Yakima, O 2-7 
West Mich, Grand Rapids, S 18-22 
W Va, Wheeling, S$ 11-15 
Wis, Milwaukee, S 18-15 
Wis, Chippewa Fails, A 28-31 
Utah, Salt Lake City, O 3-7 


County and Local Fairs. 


Lewis, Lowville, 
A 2-81 
Brookfield, 
S 25-28 
Brockport, 
8S 27-30 
Fonda, 
A 2-31 
O 3-5 
S$ 19-22 
S 4-1 


New York. 


Afton, 
Albany, 


Afton $2 Madison, 


a, fai Monroe, 

Allegany, Angelica, 5-7 Montgomery, 

American Institute, 
New York, O 31-N 3 

Binghamton, Bing- 
hamton, S 28-29 

Boonville, Boonville, 

S 5-8 


Morris, 
Naples, Naples, 
Nassau, Nassau, 
Newark, Newark, § 21-23 
Newark Valley, A 29-31 
Niagara, Lockport, 

A 2-S 
Rome, 
Oneida, 
Oneonta, 

S$ 18-2 

Phoenix, 
51 


Morris, 


Broome, 
Point, 29-S i 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- 
bridge, S 5-5 
Cape Vincent, Cape 
Vincent, S$ 12-15 
Catskill Mountains, 
Margaretville, A 22-25 
Cattaraugus, Little 
Valley, . 
Cayuga, 
Chautauqua, 


Whitney’s 
A 2 


Oneida, 
Oneida, 
Oneonta, 


Onondaga, 


Ontario, Canandaigua, 


$ 21-2 
Orange, Middletown, 

A 15-18 
Orleans, Albion, 8 li-l6 
3-9 Oswego, lulton, 
Elmira, A 29-51 

§.18-22 Otsego, Cooperstown, 
Norwich, S$ 25-27 
Palmy he 


So 

Moravia, 8 
Fredoni 

S| 


Chemung, 


Chenango, 
Palmyra, 
28-30 
Prattsburg, Pratteburs, 
S$ 12-15 
Carmel, 
A 2-S1 
Mineo- 
S 26-3) 
Potsdam, § 6-9 
West Sand- 
Lake, A 23-26 
Richfield Springs, Rich- 
field Springs, $8 11-13 
Riverside, Greene, 


8 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 
S 5-8 
Cobleskill, 
S 25-28 
Chatham, 
A 2-81 
Hudso son, 
§ 12-14 Racket, 
Rensselaer, 


Cobleskill, 
Putnam, 
Columbia, 
> ens-Nassau, 
Columbia, 


Cortland, Cortland, 


Cuba, s 2 15 


Delaware, 


Cuba, 
Delhi, 
A 29-3 1 
Wal- ss § 12-15 
on, S 5-8 Rockland, Haverstraw, . 
t, s 26 ‘ 
Deposit, Deposit, A 2 Rockland, Orangeburg, 
ville, ‘A 22-25 S 4-8 
Dryden, Dryden, S 19-22 
Dundee, Dundee, O 3-5 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 
) 26-29 Sandy Creek, Sandy 
S 12-15 Creek, A 22-25 
S 5-8 Pin Hill, Sandy 
Hill, A 8-11 
S 19-22 Saratoga, Ballston on 
Frank- 23-5 1 
30-8 1 Schenevus Valley, 
Johnstown, Schenevus, A 16-18 
Schoharie, Schoharie, 
19-2 


Delaware Valley, 


Rockland, New City, 
A 22-25 

St Lawrence, Canton, 
b 12-15 


Erie, Hamburg, 
Essex, Westport, 
Franklin, Malone, 


Franklinville, 
linville, A 
Fulton, 
Genesee, Batavia, 
18221 Schuyler, Watkins, 
Gorham, Reed Corners, 11-1 
S 28-: Seneca, W aterloo, 
Gouverneur, Gouver- ; S 26-2 
neur, A 29-S Bilver Lake, Perry, 
Greene, Cairo, A 22-24 8 26-2 
Hemlock, Hemlock, Steuben, Bath, S 26- 
O 46 Steuben, Troupsburg, 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 8 
A 2-31 Suffolk, Riverhead, 
Hornellsville, Hornells- § 19-22 
ville, A 2-81 Sullivan, Monticello, 
Jefferson, Watertown, 22-25 
8 5-8 Tioga, Owego, 8 12-15 


Tompkins, Ithaca, 8S 5-8 
Ulster, Ellenville, 
A2-S1 
Trumansburg, 
awsS1 
Vernon, Vernon, 8 26-28 
@Varren, Warrensburg, 
9. 


Union, 


Washington, 
ward, -S2 
Wayne, Lyons, 8 7-9 
Wellsville, Wellsville, 
A 21-25 
White 
S 5-3 


Ft Ed- 
A 2 


Westchester, 
Plains, 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 

$ 21-23 
Yates, Penn Yan, 38 5-7? 


Ohio. 
Adams, West Union, 

8 12-15 

Allen, Lima, 8 12-15 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, 

A 22-21 

Athens, Athens, A 22-24 

Attica, Attica, 8 26-29 

Auglaize, tg 

S 2-29 

St Clairsville, 

Ai 


8s 


Belmont, 

Bowling Green, 
Green, 

Brown, 


Bowling 
J 47 
Georgetown, 


Brown, Sardinia, 


A 29- 
Butler, Middletown, 


Carroll, Carrollton, 
v0 


Champaign, Urbana, 


Clark, Springtield, 
A 


Clermont, Bantam, 
Boston, 
A 2-S 1 
Owensville 
A 29-3 1 
Blanchester, 


32-95 


Clermont, 
Clermont, 

Clinton, 
Columbiana, Lisbi 1 
8S i2- lt 

Coshocton, 
O 10-13 
Crawford, Bucyrus, 
O 0-13 


Coshocton, 


Darke, Greenville, 
A 23-S1 
Chagrin 
5S 5-8 
Erie, Sandusky, 8 12-15 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 
0 


East Cuyahoga, 
‘alls, 


ll-l4 
Washington 
83 1? 


S 19-z 


Fayette, 


Fulton, Ottokee, 
Gallia, Gallipolis, 


Geauga, 
Greene, 
Guernsey, 


Burton, 
Xenia, 
Washington 
S 26-29 
Hamilton, Cincinnati, 
A 15-18 
Findlay 
A 30-8 2 
Kenton, 
A 2 
Cadiz, 
Croton 
Smitht 


Hancock, 
Hardin, 
Harrison, 
Hartford, 
Jefferson, 
Kinsman, Kinsn 
Knox, Mt Vernor 


Licking, 
Logan, 


Newark 
selle 


Lorain, 
Madison, 


Elyria, 
Lendon, 
A 


Mahoning, Canfiek 
S 


Marion, Marion, 
Medina, Medina, 
Meigs, Pomeroy, 
Mercer, Celina, 
Miami, ‘Troy, 
Monroe, Woodsfield 
A w-S1 
Dayton, 
S 4-8 
Morgan, McConnells 
ville, S 26-2 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, 
O 3-6 
Zanesville, 


] » 
19-2: 


Montgomery, 


Muskingum, 
Napoleon, Napoleon 
S 5-8 
New Breman, New 
Breman, 8 5-8 
Noble, Sarahsville, 
S 12-14 
Paulding, Paulding, 
3 5. 
Perry, New Lexington, 
’9 


Perry, Somerset, 0 18-2 
Portage, Ravenna, 


Preble, 
Putnam, 
Randolph, 


Eaton, 
Ottawa, 
ee h, 


Richland, Mansfie d, 
A 30 8 7 
Richwood, 
8S 19-22 
Ripley, Ripley, A 8- 
Rome, Rome, 8 28- 
Russellville, Russell- 
ville, O 12 
Sandusky, 


Richwood, 


Fremont, 
O 34 
Sciota, Mt Joy, A 29-S 1 

Sciota Valley, Chilli- 
cothe, ‘ 
Seneca, Tiffin, 
Shelby, Sidney, 
Stark, Canton, § 
Summerfield, Summer- 
field, S 19-22 
Summit, Akron O 3-6 
Sycamore, Sycamore, 
O 17-2 


Trumbull, Warren, § 5-7 
Tuscarawas, Canal 
Dover, 
Union, Marysville, 
12-15 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 
8 12-15 
Warren, Clarksville, 
A 8-10 


19-22 
Marietta, 
85 


Warren, Lebanon, 


Washington, 


Wayne, Wooster, § 26-23 
Wellington, Welling- 
A 3-3 
Berea, 
8S 12H 
Montpelier, 
12-16 
Wood, Bowling Green, 
S 26-30 


on, 
West Cuyahoga, 


Williams, 


Wyandot, Upper San- 
dusky, O 36 


Pennsylvania, 
Armstrong, Dayton, 
S %-29 
Armstrong, Kittaning, 


15-18 
Bedford, Bedford, () 3-5 
Berks, Reading, O 36 
Bradford, Towanda, 
5S 26-29 
Bradford, Troy, § 12-15 
Butler, Butler, A 22-25 
Carbon, Lehighton 
A 2-3 1 
Chester, Oxford, 8 27-29 
Clarion, Clarion, 8 5-11 
Conneaut Lake, Con- 
neaut Lake, A 29-81 
Corry, Corry, S ll-li 
Crawford, Cambridge 
Springs, A 22-25 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
S 26-29 
Dauphin, Middletown, 
8 5-8 
Edinboro, A 15-l7 
Williams’ 
A 2-5 1 
Hunting- 
8 5-8 


Erie, 
Grange, 
Grove, 
Huntingdon, 
don, 
Indiana, Indiana, 
S 12-15 
Johnstown, 
3 12-15 


Interstate, 


Brookville, 

S 5-8 
Punxsutaw- 
ney, A 29-S 1 
Lackawanna, Madison- 

ville, S 28-2 
Lehigh, Allentown, 

8 19-3 

Dallas, S$ 27- 
Stoneboro, 

5 5-8 
Stroudsburg, 
A 29-8 1 
Northampton, Naz- 

areth, S$ 12-15 
North Mil- 
ton, O 3-6 
Perry, Newport, S 19-22 
Pulaski, WPulaski, 
A 2-3 1 
rksville, 
O 3-5 
Mont 
8 


Jefferson, 


Jefferson, 


Luzerne, 
Mercer, 


Monroe, 


umberland, 


Sullivan, F 


Susquehanna, 


Bellefonte, 
O 3-46 
estchester, 

S 12-1 
Dauphin, Gratz, § 20-2 
Erie, Wattsburg, 
Greene, Carmic 


ter, W 


Lackawanna, 
ville, 
Lawrence, Pulas ki, 
A 2-8 1 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 
S 19-22 
Mercer, Mercer, § 12- i 
Philadelphia, Horti- 
cultural Hall, WN 7-11 
Susquehanna, Hartford, 
8 27-28 
Tioga, Westfield, § 12-15 
York, York, O 2-6 


Maryland, 
Baltimore, Timonium, 
8 5- 


Frederick, Frederick, 
O 17-20 
Hagers- 
O 10-13 
Bel Air, 
O 10-13 
Kent, Tolchester 
Beach, 29-S 1 
Montgomery, Rockville, 
(Date not set) 
Pocomoke, Pocomoke 
City, A 15- 
Prince George, 
Marlboro, 
Talbot, Easton, 


Hagerstown, 
town 


Harford, 


U pre r 
A 15 
8 19- 


7 
22 


North Carolina. 


Alamance, Burlington, 
O 2-27 


Central, Greensboro, 
) 10-13 
Fayette- 
O 25-27 
Winston, 


Cumberland, 
Ville, 
Forsyth, 

Salem, 


New 


Burlington, 


Jersey. 
Mt Holly, 
O 36 








FARM 
MARKETS 


American Agriculturist 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble HOME 
employment of man.”— Washington GARDEN 











Volume 76 


For Week Ending July 22, 1905 


Number 4 


a great deal of farm work is to 


AL wr are agg yas Southern Horse Farming be done, big draft animals are 


mand than can be met 
by the supply, says Prof J. G. 
Ferneyhough, state veterinarian 
of Virginia, in a recent bulletin. 
Especially is this true of Virginia-bred animals, 
because the type of horses sent from here has 
stood the test and proved to be the best. The 
Virginia farmer with a good sound horse to 
sell no longer has to take the animal to market 
and offer it for sale; local dealers meet him at 
the stable in order to get the first chance, and 
there pay a good price. Northern cities are the 
homes of many Virginia-bred horses, for our 
animals have both substance and energy, which 
enable them to stand the work on the streets 
from daybreak until dark. 

The harness horse, above all others, should 
always have size, because when breeding for 
speed a failure to get the required speed will 
still leave an animal the size needed to make a 
good driving horse; or if the 


Profitable 


the opportunity to compare them with our good 
animals. 

The low-grade horse is played out; the scrub 
is no longer needed in our country, and he will 
bring the man in debt who continues to breed 
him. For this Gass of horse has been replaced 
to advantage by machinery of modern times. 
Electricity has taken his place in the street 
car; the gasoline or traction engine is used 
where the poor scrub used to work. Too much 
is thought of good horses to put them to such 
work. However, it is only the ordinary horse’s 
value that has been depreciated by motive 
powers. Who would trade a handsome, good- 
mannered, speedy driving horse for a bicycle? 
What will take the place on the farm of a good 





animal is too rough for light 
harness he can be placed on the 
farm for working. A good-sized 
animal is always much easier to 
sell than one under size. While 
the small horse, with good con- 





formation and style, is pretty 
and attractive, the same _ style 
and conformation, combined 
with size, pleases the buyer, 
because such animals sell them- 
selves by their looks, if nothing 
more. In considering the sub- 
ject of size, however, substance, 
breeding and quality must not 
be sacrificed, but must be com- 
bined with other good qualities 
to get the ideal animal, whether 
to keep or sell. The pacer has 
the same breeding as the trotter, 
for, as a rule, a trotter can be 
made to pace by the use of 
hobbles, and the pacer to trot 
by increasing the weight of his 
front shoes. While there are not 


what are needed, the mare that 

does the farm work also bearing 

a colt each spring. The big five- 

year-old draft geldings should 
be matched and taken to the cities, where large 
express companies will pay handsome prices 
for them. The best mares should be kept on 
the farm to raise colts at the same time. If 
they are sold simply because a good price is 
offered for them, someone else will be buying 
the business at a very low figure. 

If one’s position in life throws an owner with 
men that will pay good prices for hunters, or 
horses with good big square-gaited walk, trot 
and canter horses, and a good deal of farm 
work or road drawing is also required, then 
breeding good, well-shaped, well-mannered, 
sound mares to 1200-pound, 16-hand, good- 
maznnered, sound, thoroughbred running horse 
stallions will get a horse that will fill one or 


a ee) the other of the places. In other 
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Pomegranate Tree and Fruit 





as many fast trotting horses in 
Virginia as in Kentucky, owing 


to the fact that Virginians have duced. It 


not paid so much attention to 
racing, nevertheless, the Virginia 
horse lacks neither substance 
nor quality. 

A horse must not only have 
the breeding and_ individual 





with red veins. 


words, always breed for a pur- 
pose, and in so doing be sure 
that the mare is absolutely 
sound constitutionally. The mare 
should have good bone, size and 
action for her class and good 
manners. While work does not 
hurt a brood mare, if she is 
kindly treated, well fed anil 
eared for in general, of course, 
she cannot stand too much hard- 
ship, though any practical, sym- 
pathetic man knows when an 
animal has been worked until it 
needs rest. 

As to the stallion, always breed 
to a registered sire, then he is 
at least bred as he is represented 
to be. Unless breeding fur speed 
alone, and for a race animal, 
never breed to a sma!! stallion. 
The stallion should be at least 
16 hands high and weigh avout 
1200 pounds. Of course, a heavy 
draft animal should not be under 








The pomegranate grows naturally in bush form, as shown in the 
picture, but by careful training a tree 15 to 20 feet high may be pro- 
is injured by cold of 8 to 15 degrees above zero, hence 
hardy only in the southern states. It is frequently grown in the 
north in tubs and wintered in greenhouses. The pomegranate is a sound. The brool mare should 
handsome shrub, as the leaves are long and narrow, glossy green 
The flowers are a bright scarlet and the fruit globu- 
lar, topped with a crown-like calyx of bright red. The 
of seeds surrounded with a small amount of crimson colored pulp. ward. The first winter the colt 
A delightful cooling drink may be made from the pulpy 
adding water and sugar. 


fruit is full 


1500 pounds if he is a stallion. 
The sire as wel as the dam 
should aiways be constitutionally 


have a month’s rest before foai- 
ing, and a month's rest after- 


Seeds by should be stabled and fed a lib- 
eral supply of oats, and hay the 








qualities before he can make a 

record worthy of note at any particular gait, 
but he must also be cared for, developed and 
shown so as to let these qualities be brought out 
where someone who knows what a horse is 
can appreciate them. Many farmers will not 
breed to a good horse, even at the low stud 
fee of $15 insurance, but will on the other hand 
breed to a very low grade animal, simply be- 
cause the stud fee is a few dollars less. Of 
course, the above practice is not only a mistake 
in the management of the man who breeds to 
the well-named scrub, but it also tends to de- 
generate the horses of the state at large, and 
subject them to criticism by those whose mis- 
fortune it is to see a few scrubs and not have 
x 


pair of brood mares able to pull the plow, 
single or double, take the loaded wagon to town 
through dust or mud, go through sunshine or 
rain, over rocks or through sand, requiring no 
expert to manage them, and yet producing a 
foal each spring, without materially interfering 
with their work? 

In my opinion the best breed of horses to 
raise in this state depends entirely upon the 
size of the farm and the amount,-as well as 
nature of work to be done. If the farm is sim- 
ply a place of pleasure for the summer, where 
the owner rides and drives, then saddle and 
light harness horses can be developed while be- 
ing used for pleasure. On the other hand, if 


second and third winters, and 
corn and hay enough to be kept in a good 
growing condition all of the time. The foal 
should be carefully handled from birth, in order 
that when three years old it will be gentle. 








Drilling Cowpea Seed generally gives better 
results than broadcasting. In Arkansas, more 
favorable yields were obtained from this than 
from heavy seeding. The heaviest yield of cow- 
pea hay per acre was 8700 pounds, and it was 
secured from a variety known as Clay. 


Many Animal Diseases result from cruelty, 
It must not be tolerated in any attendant, be 
he hired man or proprietor. 





(43 | 
GROWTH OF RURAL TROLLEY SYSTEMS 


MARKED STRIDES IN EXTENDING COUNTRY TROLLEY 
LINES IN RECENT YEAR;—A THIRD OF THE TOTAL 
MILEAGE OF ELECTRIC LINES KNOWN AS INTER- 
URBAN—THE FREIGHT AND EXPRESS BUSINESS 
SILOWS ENCOURAGING BUT CONSERVATIVE 
GROW TII—SOME INTERESTING OFFICIAL FIGURES, 


64 


Of all the rapid strides made in railway prog- 
ress, the development of the trolley is perhaps 
the most marvelous. It is within the last five 
or six years that the electric railways have 
done their greatest forging to the front. It 
takes no prophet or seer to predict great things 
in rural trolley transportation within the com- 
ing decade. It seems but yesterday when even 
the street railway system of the United States 
was most crude and motive power limited 
largely to cable lines and poor, broken-down 
mules or horses. Only a short time ago the 
idea of the rural trolley was conceived and 
varried into execution. 

Complete statistics relating to electric rail- 
ways of the United States for any full year later 
than 1902 are not available. The expansion of 
the system up to that date is notable, and since 
then has shown even more acceleration. 4 
must be borne in mind that in the early develop- 
ment of the rural trolley, the main idea of the 
promoters was to cater to passenger traffic. 

Within the past three or four years, how- 
ever, the progress of the times has demanded 
that a broader view be taken of the scope of 
the electric car in farming sections. 
Thus the trolley express came to the front; 
followed even more recently in western New 
York and other parts of the country by the 
trolley freight car. 

At present the traffic end of the rural trolley 
service is being exploited fully in parts of New 
Ingland and also in such western states as 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, ete. It is to 


system 


TRANSPORTATION 


be hoped that by the time our young men and 
boys of to-day become prosperous, middle-aged 
farmers, the freight, express and passenger 
trolley system throughout the farming districts 
of the entire United States will be such as to 
far exceed even the most dazzling hopes of the 
optimistic farmer of to-day. 

In 1902, according to a recent federal census 
report, there were 22,577 miles of street railway 
tracks in the United States. Of this total over 
6855 miles, or 34%, comprised what is known 
as interurban or rural railways. The states 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois possesss 
the most extensive and efficient high-speed rural 
railways in the country. Authorities claim that 
in those sections will be illustrated most clearly 
future possibilities of this method of transpor- 
tation. The accompanying illustration shows 
the extent of the Ohio interurban trolley system. 

In the far west, that is, after we get beyond 
the Mississippi river, the trolley trackage does 
not loom up so large as in the more settled 
states farther east. This is explained through 
the fact of rather meager population in many 
of our western states and the long distances 
between populous centers. In proportion to its 
area, Massachusetts has more elec*ric railway 
mileage <han any other state, possessing an 
average of one-third mile of track to each square 
mile of area. Maine has the largest percentage 
of strictly rural electric railway mileage. Mich- 
igan claims 559 miles of rural lines, which is 
54% of her total trolley system. Ohio boasts 
1279 miles, or 54%; Pennsylvania 1114 miles, 
or 44%. 

ADVANTAGES OVER STEAM LINES. 

An omen of great significance for 
lower freight rates in the future is the rela- 
tively moderate cost of operating electric rural 
lines. The operating expenses per car mile for 
electric railways average close to 12 to 13 cents. 

The average an- 
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nual earnings of 
operating com- 
panies for each 
mile of track 
were $3308. Of 
this all was as- 
cribed to  pas- 
senger revenues, 
except $185 
ceived from 
freight, mail 
and express. It 
is gratifying to 
note that re- 
ports from those 
lines operating 
the latter de- 
partments indi- 
eate a rapidly 
increasing busi- 
ness and enlarg- 
ing revenue. 
Owing to their 
relatively small 
expenses the 
trolley roads are 
able to compete 
successfully with 
steam 
This is reflected 
in the persistent 
effort of many 
leading steam 
railroads to ob- 
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STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL 
Lines In operation Lines ender constroetion 
Btear line to be electrified 
Local System 

Less than 5,000 
10,000 to 29,000 
40,000 to 80,000 


wenn na Lines projected 
© = Power Station 
fo} County Beat 
oO 8.000 to 10,900 
OC 29.000 to 40.000 








Ohio’s Network of Interurban Trolley Systems 


This chart shows at a glance the towns connected by trolleys in the 
slightly 
electric car system of the state, consists of rural lines serving the farmer 
What a field for still further development is there! 
The heavy liges indicate electric systems in operation or steam roads to be of 
lines are for lines projected or under construction. 


Buckeye state. A total of 1279 miles, or 


and country resident. 


electrified. The dotted ; 
The small crosses indicate power stations. 


tain control of 
the trolleys par- 
alleling their 
tracks, with the 
end in view 
maintaining 
rates. A notable 


over one-half the total 


IN THE COUNTRY 


example along that line is the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad, which has re- 
cently secured control of the Springfield (Mass) 
and Hartford (Ct) trolley lines, and is reported 
to be endeavoring competitive 
electric systems. 
In most sections 


to absorb all 


of the United States local 
charges for transportation on the 
electric roads show a range of 1% to 2 cents 
per mile. This may be compared with the range 


passenger 


of 2 to 3 cents per mile on the steam systems. 
Although the electric lines naturally tend to 
divert business from established roads, there 
are a few exceptions, some districts showing 
that instead of taking business from the steam 
lines the electric has simply developed a splen- 
did traffic of its own, the augmented travel re- 
sulting from increase of population due to the 
expansion of the trolley. 

In the central west at least 75° of rural roads 
are located on private rights of way, generally 
following the line of public highway. These 
trolley rights of way are 30 to 40 feet wide for 
single tracks. Comparatively little difficulty is 
met by the lines in securing land for their 
tracks. Farmers are alive to the benefits which 
they receive from the trolley, and except where 
local differences take place the promoters re- 
ceive full support from residents through ter- 
ritory which they tap. 

Each succeeding year, however, finds a grow- 
ing necessity for the farmer to watch keenly 
for the protection of his rights in this regard. 
While the trolley properly conducted is a bless- 
ing to a community, there is often a disposition 
on the part of she roads to impose on the good 
nature of patrons and residents through whose 
courtesy the existence of the 
possible. 


lines is made 


EXTENT OF 
[ Miles, 


INTERU BAN 
including 


STREET RAILWAYS, 


second and turnout tracks] 


Western and Pacific States. 
Outsidk Steam RR 
—vity limits— CTOSSLN gS 
Per cont Pre Unpre 
Name tected tected 
Arizona : — ‘ 
Arkansas 4 ; 
California 
Colorade 
Idaho 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
South Dakota 


of state 


‘ 10 
Washington .... Uv 47 
Kansas f 20 

13 11 

Middle States. 
1279 D4 
24 1 
278 433 
21 


» 
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Central and 
Ohio 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa : 8O 
Kentucky ; G63 
Missouri 139 18 
Michigan da DD oe 
Minnesota 38 ‘ 4 
Wisconsin 7 ‘ 30 
West Virginia ... 140 j 43 
North Atlantic States. 
New York 690 24 
Connecticut 578 ¢ DS 
Delaware 8G 37 
Dist of Columbia 162 21 
New Hampshire. 168 sb AY 
New Jersey 851 22 
Pennsylvania ... 2 44 
Rhode Island ... 3: 5 31 
Vermont ....6«s He 
Massachusetts ..2724 _ 
Maine 2 6S 


South Carolina . 
Virginia 
Mississippi 
Maryland 

North Carolina .. i 
Tennessee ...... 25 4 39 
Alabama pi. f 3s 
Louisiana ¢ 2 1 
Florida oO 4 
Georgia 100 3 


An evil which could be remedied, and doubt- 
less which hereafter will receive greater atten- 





FARM BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


‘be placed under the cement wall by building 


tion through local or state legislation, is the 
question of protected crossings where trolleys 
intersect with steam railways. In states like 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana there are hundreds 
of crossings, of which only 50 or 60% are pro- 
tected. In Michigan the situation is somewhat 
better. With the permanent establishment of 
rural trolley lines it is to be hoped that the 
future will see more stringent laws enacted re- 
garding crossings, so as to eliminate the possi- 
bility of loss of life. The accompanying tables 
and chart afford further light on this interesting 
subject, the figures being compiled from a fed- 
eral census special report. 


A SATISFACTORY CONCRETE HOG HOUSE 
H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 

When I proposed to construct a hoghouse of 
concrete, that is, floors, partitions, troughs, 
everything against which the hogs came in 
contact, I received little encouragement from 
advisors who had no experience 








a cement block in the center of the trough. 
The trough upon the pen side should not be 
over 6 inches deep, and 4 inches will, perhaps, 
for every pen except one, be more satisfactory. 
In one pen, where young pigs are kept, the 
trough can be only 3 inches deep. 

In the feeding passageway the trough should 
be nearly 12 inches high; the top being about 
2 inches thick and neatly turned out just 
enough to give an easy, artistic appearance, 
and to mure easily catch all feed when turned 
in. The open space from trough top to parti- 
tion should be 6 inches. It will be observed 
that we provide for feeding the whole length 
of the trough. , 

The partition walls are easily constructed by 
making a form into which we put these small 
stone bedded in sand and cement, as previously 
mentioned. These walls are 6 inches thick. The 


(s}] 5 
Otherwise, serious trouble will follow. I know 
if the method of handling manure is not easy 
and expeditious, there is sure to be delay in 
cleaning and final condemnation of the plant 
without placing the responsibility where it be- 
longs. No difficulty is found in cow stables 
because the liquids are held in the gutter and 
nowhere else. But where the animals run loose 
the problem is not so easily solved. Users of 
concrete must remember that it is a rapid con- 
ductor of heat, and animals will suffer if 
allowed to lie upon it in cold weather without 


“some intervening non-conducting material. Of 


all the stuff at hand, nothing is so safe and 
sure as straw, whole or cut. 

The usual varying methods of concrete con- 
struction may follow here as elsewhere, by 
using gravel or broken stone instead of field 
stone. My experience warrants the assurance 
that field stone foundation will make a saving 

of 10 to 15% in cost of cement 





but knew it wouldn’t go. I want 
to say after nearly three years’ 
experience that it is the _ best 
building work I have ever done. 
There is, as built and manage:l, 
not a single fault that I can see 
or the farm manager can sug- 
gest. It is sanitary, convenient, 
warm and permanent. The build- 
ing shown in the picture is 25x 
45 feet, a passageway to 
one side of the center, making 
pens upon side wider and 
larger than on the other. This 
side opens only (a door from 
each of the four pens) into the 
pasture used for the summer run. 

A carrier runs upon a track 
through the passage, and is eas- 
ily raised and lowered when fill- 
ing running out to be 
dumped into a sleigh or wagon. The side walls, 
above the concrete work, are about 2% feet 
high, and are built of matched lumber inside 
and outside. The 10-inch air space between is 
stuffed with straw. It is also ceiled overhead 
with cheap flooring. The loft is used for stor- 
ing straw for bedding. One corner is used for 
cooking stove and granary. 





with 


one 


and 


DETAILS ABOUT CONSTRUCTION, 

The is laid in checks, which may not 
be necessary, and built by first putting down, 
hand laid, small field stone 2 to 4 inches in 
diameter, the spaces being filled with sand five 
and portland cement one part. This 
was made thin enough to run 
into the spaces and under each 


floor 


parts 


stone. This grouting was then 
thoroughly pounded. Upon this 
foundation was spread a 1-inch 


coating of sand two parts and 
portland cement one part. This 
was put on before the under bed 
was dry. 

The feeding troughs were 
made in the same manner, by 
using a form inside and out. 
The inside form was made V- 
shaped and the finishing coat 
was plastered on so the bottom 
of the trough slants from the 
outside, or in the feeding pass- 
age, down to a _ perpendicular 
wall on the inside of the pen. 
The feed is therefore all carried 
to the spot where the animal can 
easily clean ft up. By reference 
to cut, it will be noticed that the 
feeding troughs are under the 
front partition. If the pens are 
over 10 feet wide, a support may 





EXTERIOR OF THE HOG HOUSE 


floor of the pens has a 3-inch incline toward 
a trench 2% feet wide and 6 inches deep next 
to the door in the feeding passage, running back 
from the door, decreasing gradually to the rear 
of the pen, where it has no depth at all. The 
final destination of all manure is at the foot 
of the door, through which it goes into the car- 


rier that for the time being rests upon the 
floor. Thus manure handling is reduced to 


a minimum, a factor that must be considered 

in a concrete hoghouse. 
IMPORTANCE OF BEDDING. 

These floors must be dry and have plenty of 

bedding for cold weather use. 


perfectly dry 





A CORNER IN THE CONCRETE HOG HOUSE 


and provide work just as durable. 

People always ask, how much 
will a concrete job cost? I do 
not know of any work more dif- 
ficult to estimate without know- 
ing the circumstances and con- 
dition of each individual piece 
of work. The price of portland 
will be $1.50 per barrel, more or 
less, depending upon quantity 
and location of purchaser. One 
can figure a barrel to be about 
50 square feet, more or less, 
again depending upon methods. 


ESTIMATING COST OF MATERIALS. 

The cost of sand and grouting 
material will also vary greatly. 
If you have to buy crushed stone 
and haul a long distance you 
could add 10% to cost if a gravel 
pit or field stone were near. 
Again, will you hire masons at $3 a day and 
helpers at $1.50 to $2, or can you do the larger 
part yourself, with an active boss mason to 
lay out and keep the whole business in motion? 
Under these different conditions, the expense 
will be somewhere between 6 cents and 12 cents 
a square foot. Let me give this advice without 
reservation: Don’t try to do a cheap job with 
a knowledge only gained from reading and 
observation. All this should be coupled wita 
a man who has had practical experience, and 
is, above all, a mechanic. 

The best combinatién for any such perma- 
nent work that I have seen is the level-headed, 
good judgment of the owner, 
working with an _ experienced 
man who knows how to draw 
a line and hold a level. The first 
knowing just what he wants 
when he gets through, and the 
other knowing how to do it. 
Each alone is a failure, perhaps, 
together the work is neat and 
permanent. Our building rarely 
gets under 40 degrees in our very 
cold climate. One can see the 
hogs stretched out during the 
cold winter days, or around tak- 
ing exercise, as they would in 
the summer time. In a pen like 
this, where absolutely not a drop 
of fertilizer is wasted, and the 
animals have dry summer quar- 
ters in January, there is some 
fun and a small profit in keeping 
hogs in northern New York. 

But in nine pens out of ten 
in our cold section, one would 
have more net profit to sell out 
in the fall and put the money 
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/ fa . » \ Don’t break your back and kill your 
# horses with a high wheel wagon. 
Gs y) For comfort’e sake get an 
'Gemieue Electric Handy Wagon. 
} It willsave you time and money. A 
\ set of Electric Steel Wheels will 


—_ our old warcon new at # 
t. Write for catalogue. Itis free. 


oun will give 15 to 20 
cent more milk if protected 


MONEY from the torture of tlies with 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills fliegand all insects; protects horsesas well 
ascows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
pag applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
80 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition. 
Ask dealer for Child's 80-BOB-SO or send §1 (special 
mm price) for 1-gal can and Sprayer complete by expresa. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS &CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N.Y. 


Risky Business 


to shave with unfit soap. 
Take no such chances. 
Stick to the old reliable. 


WILLIAMS’ &"o‘."? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for ‘‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly ”” 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 











MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


® from less apples and more wine 
from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 


other press made. The ex- 
tra yield of juice soon pays 
for the press. A 


HYDRAULIC Frcs 


PRESS 
for custom work in your 
locality will prove 
money-maker, Vario’ 
sizes, hand or power. 25 
to 200 barrels per day. 
Presses for all purposes. 
Also Steam Evaporators, 
Apple-butter Cookers, and 


Gasoline Engines 
Fallg G uaranteed. Catalog FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. eo.) 
NO. 2 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 


or Roem 126¢C Ne. 38 Cortlandt $*., New York, W. ¥. 














Continues to be the one reliable 

temedy for Spavin 

bones, Curbs, Spi 

4]l forms of lameness. 
KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURE 


promp’ ona, & 
out scar. $1 o bette 6 for $5. 
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. 
7. Hoof Ail, f 
cannot exist where Wine of Copper is applied. 
It instantly destroys without! Re to flesh or hair, 
all microbes, germs and parasites that cause the 
disease. Sent prepaid and warranted to cure for one 
Write for testimonials. Address 


THE COPPER CURE CO., Cortland, N. Y. 








New York State Veterinary College 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Free tuition to New York State Students. Extended 
announcement, Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R. C. 


Wour Book Case 


Ought to have every shelf eye with « few more lying > 
the table, in these days when good booke ere socheap. W 

ean help you todo a oe edrop ws vee o poral pad for b 
catalog. Rural beeke, singe 
travel, poetry, «te. OR fnoe sUuDD Tourney. 33 

Place, Kew Lork; Marquette Bldg., 


V. S., Director. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


into fertilizer and take directly to the 
field and save expense of caring for 
the pigs all winter. This fall I shall 
put in double windows and the King 
system of ventilation in my hog house. 
We are able to keep the room dry, ex- 
cept for the frost on the windows; 
but there is moisture in the loft and I 
don’t like it. The addition of an oc- 
casional coat of whitewash will make 
a fellow feel like using it for a living 
room. ‘This building described is in- 
sured only above the concrete work. 
A portion of the building was stand- 
ing and to have built an entirely new 
one from the foundation up would 
have cost $500. 


> 


Late Chicks a Success. 
KAN, 





c. B. B.. CHASE COUNTY, 
Last year we took off a large hatch 
of Plymouth Rock chicks the latter 
part of August. These were provided 
with quarters remote from the hen- 
houses to protect them from lice. As 
we had quite a number of sitting hens 
we did not use the brooder, but sep- 
arated the chicks into lots of 20 with 
one hen to each coop. These were 
confined to small runs during stormy 
weather and given plenty of litter in 
which to scratch. Two or three times 
a day a small quantity of millet seed 
was scattered through this litter to 
encourage exercise, but on bright, sun- 
shiny days the chicks were given free 
range. 
Their 
small consisted 


principal diet while very 
of curd cheese, millet 
and whole wheat, chopped onions, let- 
tuce or any other green food avail- 
able, with an occasional feed of fresh 
meat or crushed green bone. After 
they were a month old, whole kafir 
corn entered largely into their dietary, 
and they were fed liberally on this 
grain until marketed. 

They were sold during January and 
February at the best prices ever re- 
ceived on our farm for young poultry 
of frying size. One trial of raising 
August hatched chicks will probably 
pay if only for use on the home table; 
but there is always a good market 
for chicks of frying size from Jan- 
uary until March or April. These were 
easily reared, grew rapidly and were 
no more trouble than early spring 
hatched chicks. 


Reducing the Weight of Birds. 


GEORGE KENNEBEC CO, 





UNDERWOOD, ME. 

A few years since I concluded that 
my light Brahmas were getting too 
heavy and that a lighter bird would be 
a better all-around one. I then -at- 
tempted to reduce the size, holding 
fast to all the other requisites of the 
large Brahmas. I am well pleased 
with my efforts in this direction. I 
think I have reduced the weight, on 
the average, 25% or’more. The males 
will weigh, at maturity, from seven 
pounds to 9% pounds and the females 
from six pounds to 7% pounds at ma- 
turity. They are shorter legged, more 
compact, not as clumsy and better 
layers than the larger ones. 

During a 25 days’ test in March 
a small pen of these pullets were 
compared with a pen of well-bred 
grades. The Brahmas outstripped 
the grades handsomely in egg pro- 
duction, although the latter had 
the better quarters. Notwithstand- 
ing the outcome of this test, I 
am not a believer in the idea 
that there is so much difference in 
the egg production of the different 
varieties of hens as some writers as- 
sert. More depends upon the breed- 
ing, care and feeding than upon the 
for the yearly production of 


- 





Single Comb White Leghorns are my 
favorites for layers. I keep a few hens 
of the larger breeds for mothers. If 
one of the larger ones proves to be a 


good mother. I keep her several sea- 
sons, or as long: as she proves to be 
valuable for the purpose. I do not 
expect to get many eggs from these 
hens. Of the Leghorns I think it pays 
te keep only the strong, vigorous, ac- 
tive birds. “In order to be good lay- 
ers hens must be good feeders and 
in perfect health as a consequence. 
I keep mine sheltered from the wind, 
and have a dry place, but I think they 
should have plenty of fresh air at all 
times. I put mine in a dry, well ven- 
tilated place before they begin to get 
new feathers, and give plenty of wa- 
ter and the right kind of food. Na- 
ture provides them with enough 
feathers to keep them warm. I 
feed corn, wheat, oats, rye and 
animal meal, but change the food oc- 
casionally to give variety. Figuring 
from tables received from the govern- 
ment, of the composition of foods, the 
last 412 pounds of feed shows an av- 
erage composition of 15.1 protein 3.4 
crude fat and 64.5 carbohydrates. The 
daily ration averaged about 3.5 
ounces during January, February and 
early March. Hens must be active, 
vigorous specimens of the right breed, 
must have plenty of clean water twice 
a day, enough food of the right com- 
position, good ventilation and fairly 
comfortable quarters in order to lay 
their best.—[F. W. Rochelle, Morris 
County, N J. 


Buckeye Drills—Among the many 
strong points of the Buckeye drills are 
three features of superiority that stand 
out in bold relief—adaptability, dura- 
bility and economy. ‘The importance 
of these cannot be overestimated by 
the modern farmer. That it pays to 
use the right kind of drills—the Buck- 
eye line—is proven by the hundreds of 
testimonials that have been received 
by the manufacturers. These testi- 
monials show that a big difference in 
quality and yield of crops is soon noted 
after the Buckeye drills are used and 
that in many cases their cost is saved 
the first season. The manufacturers 
of the Buckeye line of farm imple- 
ments—P. P. Mast & Co, 20 Canal 
street, Springfield, O, will send free 
to American Agriculturist readers 
their large catalog describing grain 
drills, seeders, riding ond 
walking cultivators and cider mills. 
This catalog contains much valuable 
information of interest to farmers. A 
postal card will bring it. 


sowers, 


Free Sample of Ready 
Leaky roofs spoil thousands of dol- 
lars worth of products annually, and 
are @ constant source of worriment 
and annoyance. There is little cause 
for this if a good roofing is used— 
one that is really proof against all 
kinds of weather. This is what the 
manufacturers of <Amatite roofing 
claim for their product. This roofing 
comes in rolls ready to lay, and any- 
one can put it on the roof. With each 
roll they send free enough cement and 
nails to finish the job. They offer to 
every reader of this paper a free sam- 
ple and booklet telling all about it if 
they write at once. Address the Bar- 
rett manufacturing company, men- 
tioning this paper without fail, at any 
of the following offices: New York, 
Chicago, Allegheny, Kansas City, Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans, St Louis. 


Roofing— 


Acne—W. A., New Jersey, has a 
heifer that has hard lumps on her 
skin and some that form on the teats. 
Is it safe to dry her up? She will be 
fresh August next. Mix one ounce 
oxide of zinc with two ounces vaseline; 
rub a little on the lumps once a day. 
Also mix four ounces each of sulphate 
of iron and potassium nitrate; divide 
into 24 doses and give one once a day 
in bran mash until all are taken. It 
will be safe to dry up the cow at an Ly 
time it suits you to do so. 


“I saw vour adv in old reliable A A.” 


Apple Prospects Not Flattering. 


At this early period it is not posst- 
ble to figure closely on the apple crop. 
The development of the next two or 
three months will alone tell what the 
harvest will be. Nevertheless the 
present outlook is of more or less sig- 
nificance. From correspondents’ re- 
ports to American Agriculturist, it is 
that current conditions are 
none too promising In our report 
of July 1, reference was made to the 
uncertainty of apple prospects. Since 
then the important crop states, mainly 
New York and Michigan, report a 
deterioration due primarily to heavy 
drop and in a smaller degree to ap- 
pearance of scab and fungus. 

Allowance must be made, however, 
for too much being placed on 
the liberal drop. There is the likli- 
hood of this greatly improving the 
quality of the apples remaining 
through rendering the trees better able 
to provide vigorous growth for the 
fruit. It will be remembered that the 
bounteous yield last year in many lo- 
calities was at the expense of size and 
quality. 

In the extreme 


evident 


stress 


eastern part of the 
country along the Atlantic coast, the 
condition of orchards, according to all 
reports, is less cheerful than in 1904. 
Special advices from the Empire state 
say that Baldwins continue to show 
up light and that variety furnishes the 
main commercial crop. Correspond- 
ents in such big apple counties as Ni- 
agara, Wayne, Monroe and further 
toward the Hudson river, say the 
is far last year It is 
however, that many sections 
claim the outlook for varieties other 
than Baldwins is fairly encouraging. 
In western Pennsylvania considerable 
complaint is made of worms bother- 
ing orchards. 
Virginia, which 
tent in the early 
presents uneven 
England the situation 
early to accurately 
Some reports claim 
apples in sight 


east 
promise below 


r.otable, 


to some ex- 
movement, 
New 
too 


figures 
export 
condition. In 
is likewise; 
tell prospects. 
about many 
last but 
many aver that the drop has brought 
down prospects greatly and no big 
crop need be counted upon. 

No change is noted in the Illinois 
prospect, which is not up to standard. 
In Wisconsin the crop is promising, 
but that state is, of course, of little 
commercial importance as an apple 
producer. The drop in Ohio has 
proved very heavy, causing complaint 
from orchardists. In Indiana the 
same conditions have prevailed. The 
Missouri outlook is for a 20 to 30% 
yield with the quality superior to 1904. 
Previously American Agriculturist has 
called attention to the moderate apple 
crop promised in Oregon. Reports 
from California, however, are of a 
brighter nature and the supply of de- 
Sirable export apples from that state 
fives all indications of proving fairly 
large. 


as 


as season, 


a> 





Big Area of Corn, Conditions Promising. 


The first report of American Agri- 
culturist’s county correspondents upon 
the prospect of the corn crop makes 
an average condition of 88.4 on July 
10, as against 89 a year ago. An ex- 
amination of the records of a series of 
years will show that the first report is 
usually above 90. The present figures, 
however, must not be taken as signifi- 
cant of any permanent or irreparable 
situation affecting the possibility of a 
corn crop. They represent merely that 
the development is later than normal, 

{To Page 6S.] 














Paris Green Increases Potato Yield. 


The use of paris green as a poison 
for potato beetles has been, perhaps, 
more general than that of any poison 
used on the farm or in the garden. 
But considerable complaint has arisen 


of late as to its injurious effect upon 
foliage; and many instances of leaf- 
burning from its use have been re- 
ported. To ascertain to what extent 


this distrust was properly based, how 
the injury was caused, if it occurred, 
1nd how it could be prevented, careful 
were made in 1904 by the ex- 
periment station at Geneva, N Y, ap- 
plying the poison in various mediums, 
The results are published in a recent 


tests 


bulletin No 267. To the surprise of 
the experimenters, no injury to foliage 
eccurred in any case even though con- 


ditions appeared to favor such injury 
nd the poison was used in large quan- 
tities. On the contrary, the paris 
green was very beneficial in aiding to 


control blight, showing fully one-third 


the power of well made bordeaux. 
The dry, or powder gun, method of 
applying. paris green is inexpensive, 
but is not considered as effectual as 
spray treatment, so it was not in- 
cluded in the test. The poison was 
applied in water, in lime water and in 
bordeaux, the rows thus treated lying 
side by side; while" row on one side 
was left unsprayed as a check, and 
a row on the other side was sprayed 
with bordeaux only, these two rows 
being kept free from bugs by hand 
picking. This series of five rows was 
repeated five times so that each treat- 
ment was used on one-tenth of an 
acre of potatoes. The plants were 
sprayed five times between July 7 and 
August 25, the spraying being done 
very thorough!y with a knapsack 


prayer, going out one side of a row 
and back the other. 

Poison was omitted at the last treat- 
ment as the foliage of the rows not 
treated with bordeaux was so badly 
injured by blight at that time that no 
paris green injury could have been 
detected. One pound of the poison 
was used to each 50 gallons of liquid, 


The paris green was analyzed and 
found to be of good average quality. 
well representing the material gener- 
ally found in market in the state. The 
amount of spraying liquid applied 
varied from 125 gallons at the first 
treatment to 225 gallons ata the 
fourth. This gave from 2% to 4% 
pounds paris green to the acre at each 
application, and a total during the 
season of 12 pounds to the acre. In 


the lime-water mixture, two pounds 
freshly: slaked lime was used for each 
50 gallons water. The bordeaux was 
made by the usual 6-4-50 formula (1- 
to-8 strength) except in one spray- 
ing when six pounds lime was un- 
intentionally used instead of four 


pounds. The poison was added to the 
bordeaux without using any more 
lime. 


The potato beetles were perfectly 
controlled on all the rows. There was 
no evidence of foliage burning by the 
paris green—not even when the poi- 
son was used in water alone and at 
the rate of 4% pounds to the acre. On 
the contrary, all through the season 
the foliage on the two rows sprayed 
with poison in water and in lime-water 
was noticeably more free from blight, 
more perfect, greener and more vig- 
orous than that on adjoining check 
rows from which the bugs were picked 
by hand. It was quite evident that 
the paris green was aiding the plants 
to resist blight, though of course to a 
less extent than did the bordeaux on 
the other two rows of each series. 
There was no noticeable difference be- 
tween the foliage of rows on which 
lime was used and those on which the 
poison was used in water alone; nor 
was there any contrast between the 
bordeaux-sprayed rows, with and 
without paris green. 

Digging time, however, brought out 


more strongly the advantage of the 
paris green. Surprising differences 
were also shown between the rows 


where lime was used with the poison 
and where the poison was used alone,- 
which seem unfavorable to the use of 
lime. These differences were con- 
stant throughout the series, but are 
too small to overturn previously held 
views without nore evidence. Paris 
green in water increased the yield 46 
bushels nine pounds per acre; paris 
green in lime water increased the 
yield 33 bushels,-53 pounds per acre; 
paris green with bordeaux increased 
the yield 150 bushels per acre; bor- 
deaux alone increased the yield 142 
bushels, 30 pounds per acre. 

While the test strengthens the view 
heretofore strongly advocated by the 
station, that bordeaux should always 
be used as a carrier for paris green 
on potatoes, it does not cause the offi- 
cials to change the advice to use lime 
with paris green if the grower is de- 
termined to apply only the insecticide. 
If all conditions had been right to 
produce burning, it is quite certain that 
the use of lime would have shown a 
benefit. 
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Raising Mulberry Trees from Seed. 


W. L. MALL, BUREAU OF FORESTRY, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





Tell me how to raise mulberry trees 
from seed.—[Samuel Milleysack, Jef- 
ferson County, O. 

The mulberry reproduces very abun- 
dantly from seed. The fruits, when 
ripe, should be crushed and the pulp 
removed by washing. The seed should 
then be stratified or dried and stored 
in a cool, dry place until plant- 
ing time in the spring. If stored 
dry, the seeds should be soaked 
before planting in warm water for 
a few hours, until they become 
softened. The seeds should be planted 
in drills and covered about %' inch 
deep. If the weather is dry, they may 
be covered an inch or more in depth 
until germination gets a good start, 
after which the surface layer of dry 
earth should be raked off, leaving the 
seeds covered about % inch deep. 

Instead of soaking the seeds in wa- 
ter, they may be mixed with sand in 
the proportion of about ten times as 
much sand seed. The sand and 
seed should be placed in a well drained 
receptacle and saturated with warm 
water and kept at a temperature of 
9 to 100 degrees until the seed begins 
te sprout. The sand and seed should 
be sown together a 
begin to protrude from the seed coats. 

In starting mulberry trees it is the 
best plan to plant the seeds in a bed 
in which the seedlings may be grown 
for one or two years before being set 
out in their permanent places. If a 
forest plantation is designed the trees 
should be planted close, not more than 
4 or 6 feet apart and may be set in 
furrows made in well prepared soil. 
Early spring is usually the best time 
of year for planting. 

—_—_a>___—_——_ 

Destroying Potato Beetles—M. 

D., New York: White arsenic 


as 


G. 
has 


been used to some extent for destroy- | 


but paris green is 
remedy. The New 
station at Ceneva 
satisfactory experi- 
ment last season, using paris green at 
the rate of two pounds in 50 gallons 
water or bordeaux. Spraying was 
done thoroughly and uniformly and 
the plants were gone over four or five 
times during the season. The first 
spraying was made July 7 at which 
time the plants were about 9 inches 
high. The second spraying was made 
July 22, the third July 29, the fourth 
August 12, and the fifth August 25, 
The spraying not only destroyed all 
the beetles but increased the yield. 


ing potato beetles, 
the more popular 
York experiment 
conducted a very 

















CREDITABLE EXHIBIT OF VEGETABLES BY A NEW JERSEY GRANGE 


The collection of fruits, 
ty, N J, at the New Jersey 
the local organizations, 
was awarded $100, second prize. 
shown in the picture. 
that would make an 
a list of what each 


state 


member 


vegetables 
fair 


last fall, 


and exhibit. 


and general farm products shown by the Windsor grange of Mercer coun- 
was an exceedingly valuable object lesson in what can be done by 
In sharv competition for first place with Hamilton grange collection, Windsor grange 
Many Patrons who took part in securing and 


arranging this collection are 


In planning the garden this year Patrons will do well to get together and select varieties 
atractive exhibit at the fairs this fall. 
will grow 


A committee could take charge of this and make 
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Power For The 
Thresher. 


The right kind of power, the kind 
that saves you dollars. Are you inter- 
ested? Then why not take up the whole 
matter with Fairbanks Farm Power 
Men? You know there are two kinds of 
power used inthreshing The shiftless 
thresher uses the old, wasteful power, 
hard to start, dangerous, always giving 
trouble. The wide-awake, up-to-date 
thresher uses a money making, money 
Saving, easy-to-start power that only 
stops when you want it to and that 
pleases his customers and wins out. 

You can find out how to be one of 
the money making, customer pleasing 
kind by writing to our Power Men and 
letting them make a special study of 
your particular needs, And it doesn’t 
cost you a cent to consult with these 
men. They are working for the farm- 
ers of America. They know about 


power, speed, pulleys, belting and other 


things that make a power useful or 
wasteful, Why not put your problem 
uptous? Our book about Farm Power 
free. Address 


Fairbanks Farm Power Men, 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, gas and 
gasoline engines, farm machines, machine 
tools, factory power transmission, 
Sactory supplies, 


Albany, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Hartford, 


London, England, 








ANODIG SCALES 


fre slice {: 
7} 


Save Their Cost 


to youin one year. You are not at the 
mercy of buyers’ weights. 

your own grain and live stock, 

a shrinkage you can account for it. 


NO PIT TO DIG. 


Sits on top of ground. Can be moved any- 

where. Saves €30.00 to $50.00 on first cost and 
always accurate andin order. Tested inst 
highest price standard scales and found O. K. 
It costs nothing to investigate the Knodig, 
but if you need scales it saves you a lot. 
Don't you want the Knodig catalog? 


NATIONAL PITLESS SCALE CO., 
2112 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo, 














Monarch 
Hydraulic 
PRESS 


5 cre, ow ine, 














“/ etc. Greates 
(Factz. best results with least power. Steel ing 
lis, etc. Great strength and durability. Safety 


device prevents breakage. Different sizes and capac- 

ities. New Special Foaturos This Year. 

Gasoline engines, stationary, portable pond traction. 
A. 8. Farquhar Co's. Geter. Engines, Sew 
Milis, Threshers. Ask for — 

Monarch Machiner 


Room li9. 89 Cortlandt St., 7, See York City. 


















A veterinary specific for wind, 


f throat and stomach troubles, 
eens recommends. §1.00 
can, of dealers, or Exp. 
The Newten Rem 
Telede, Obie. 


elvan MORE SALENRy PAY PAY Westy 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Me. 
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Integrity in Crop Reports. 


something for 
the willingness to wink at 
erime, to participate in boodle at the 
expense of the public treasury, these 
are manifestations of the day which 


The desire to get 


nothing, 


the common people will stand no 
longer. Running back some months, 
these revelations of intrigue and dis- 
honest practices have been prominent 
in various departments of the federal 
government. Aéyear and more ago 
the postofice department was under 
fire, and a number of miscreants are 
now serving terms in the penitentiary. 
During the past half year the prose- 
cuting attorneys and juries in the 
federal courts have upset the nefarious 
plans of people connected with the 
department of the interior, and 
fraudulent operators in public lands 
are on their way to jail. The latest 
seandal in high places is the manip- 
ulation of figures in the cotton crop 
reports sent out by the department of 
agriculture, and the sale of these to 
conscienceless brokers who were only 
too glad to manipulate, for their own 
greed, the market for one of our lead- 
ing farm products. 

The leak in the Washington cotton 
crop reports month by month has long 
been a matter of gossip and surmise 
in trade circles. The established fact 
of such wrong doing, made public 
within the past few days, is of im- 
portance to farming. The work of the 
secret service detectives in chasing 
into light the culprit was of course 
followed by his immediate dismissal, 
Edwin S. Holmes, the associate stat- 
istician in the department of agri- 
eulture. Nor is the public wholly will- 
ing to accept this as the closing of the 
incident, even with the assertion that 
leaks in sending out government crop 


EDITORIAL 


reports will be prevented in the fu- 
ture. 

In trade circles much caustic com- 
ment is heard on the fact that 
crookedness of this kind has been go- 
ing on for many months, apparently 
quite undetected by chief or heads of 
departments. Within a week the de- 
sire has been frequently expressed in 
trade circles that the whole matter be 
probed to the bottom, hit whosoever 
it may. The presidents of the New 
York and New Orléans cotton ex- 
changes urge Pres Roosevelt to make 
a most thorough investigation and the 
southern cotton association is not con- 
tent to let the matter drop with the 
dismissal of Holmes, intimating that 
others are guilty. Another ele- 
ment demands the complete abo- 
lition of government crop. reports 
which undertake to state in  per- 
centages monthly average condi- 
tions, urging that instead the de- 
partment simply present careful and 
exhaustive statements of climatic con- 
ditions and crop development, leav- 
ing others to draw deductions, if any, 
as to actual acres or probable yield. 

One thing is self-evident: No mat- 
ter what may be the protestations on 
the part of the authorities as to the 
integrity of future crop reports sent 
out from Washington, the public is 
bound to look askance at them. ‘Phe 
question will be asked, if there has 
manipulation of figures in the 
of statistics, and this unde- 
a2 year or more past, why 
again occur, should some 
dishonest speculator on cotton or 
produce exchange offer a bribe suffi- 
ciently high to get what he wants? 

The belief is gathering strength, 
that after all, the honest report pre- 
pared by a private bureau forms an 
enterprise of real value to the trading 
world and to farmers alike. AS a 
logical sequence to the present dis- 
cussion over federal reports, more at- 
tention than ever before will be ac- 
corded the reports prepared and pub- 
lished by American Agriculturist, cov- 
ering various staple and special crops. 
F'or years these have stood very high 
in the estimation of all classes, and 
their general accuracy proved by the 
year by year record of actual crop 
movement and Known consumption. 

Our subscribers should avail them- 
selves of this information at their 
command. To get the most value 
from them there should be continuous 
study of these reports week by week 
throughout the season. In this way it 
is easily for every producer 
of grain, hay, potatoes, onions, ete, 
to thoroughly know the situation. His 
advantage is thus great in the ever 
puzzling proposition as to when it 1s 
the best time to his crop. This 
information is at your command; uti- 
lize it in dealing with the would-be 
buyer, whose natural desire is to se- 
cure your product at the lowest pos- 
tible price, that he may greatly profit 
in subsequently securing a _ higher 
price. 


been 
bureau 
tected for 
may it not 


possible 


sell 
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Old home week! What a delicious 
sound the words have! How much 
this institution is coming to mean, 
both to the folks on the farm and to 
the family or relations who come back 
to the land during old home week. 
It is a delightful custom which is 
properly becoming more and more ob- 
served in New England, New York 
and some other of our older sections 
of the country. Old home week ap- 
peals to all of the higher and finer sen- 
timents. Those who return to the 
old home, or those who, residing in 
the old home, entertain their friends 
who have left it, are all the happier 
for it. They are better Christians, 
better friends, better citizens. Old 
home week, with its sentiments, has a 
profound influence. City folks return 
to the old home in the country and 
realize that, after all, the glamour of 
city life and the chase for the almighty 


dollar are by no means the most im- 
portant things. The fundamentals of 
character, of fair dealing, and com- 
fortable living, which are best exem- 
plified in the homes of our prosper- 
ous and up-to-date farmers, are com- 
ing to be rightly appreciated by our 
city cousins as a result of old home 
week. The present uprising by the 
public, the utterances of many public 
officials against graft and dishonesty 
in administrative or corporate posi- 
tion, may also be traced to the be- 
nign influence of old home week. It 
fosters the renaissance of righteous- 
ness and integrity in public and cor- 
porate affairs. 


- 
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We want an account of your ex- 
perience with hand separators on the 
farm. For the best and most practi- 
eal article, comparing your old meth- 
cds with the new system of caring 
for milk and cream, we will give $3 in 
cash or a copy of the Farmer’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture. For the next 
best account $2 or a three years’ sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist. 
For the third prize $1 or a copy of 
Farm Grasses of the United States. 
For every other article received which 
is available for publication, will select 
and send one copy of a nicely bound 
book from our catalog. Now is the 
time to sit down and write a plain, 
straightforward letter to the edi- 
tor. Address American Agriculturist, 
“Hand Separator Contest,” 52 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York City. The ar- 
ticles must reach us on or before Au- 
gust 15, 1905. 
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While one swallow does not make 
a& summer nor one feeding experiment 
prove anything, it is exceedingly in- 
teresting to note the results of the re- 
cent sheep feeding tests at the IIli- 
nois experiment station. High grade 
Shropshires, pure-bred Rambouillets 
and lambs from a Rambouillet-Shrop- 
shire cross, were compared. As mut- 
ton, Shropshires sold for 6 cents and 
dressed out 54.1%; cross-bred 6 cents 
and 51.6%; Rambouillets 5% cents and 
49.1%. Sheared March 18, Shrop- 
shires yielded 4144 pounds wool, Ram- 
bouillets and cross-breds each six 
pounds. Wool from last two named 
brought 3 cents a pound more than 
that from  Shropshires. The daily 
gain per head was Shropshires 0.51 
pound, ecross-breds 0.33 pound and 
Rambouillets 0.338 pound. It therefore 
appears that for mutton the Shrop- 
shires are decidedly ahead, while for 
wool the Rambouillets are in the lead. 
This is of more than ordinary moment 
in view of the fact that the great bulk 
of range sheep in the northwest is 
made up of grade Shropshire ewes 
which are mated with pure-bred Ram- 
bouillet rams. This combination in 
practice gives the best returns for 
both wool and mutton and the animals 
are hardy and well suited to range 
conditions. This Illinois experiment 
cenfirms what the practical sheep- 
men of Wyoming, Montana, Dakota, 
Colorado, Oregon and Washington 
have proved to their full satisfaction. 
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The acreage under rice is less than 
last year by 26%, according to the 
July report of the department of agri- 
culture. This is a remarkable show- 
ing, and difficult to understand in the 
light of the general tendency in re- 
cent years to go more largely into 
this southern crop. 


<i 
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Skepticism is sometimes a _ fault 
and-.sometimes not. It either leads to 
proof or it develops into a state of 
chronic doubt which amounts to stag- 
nation. None of our readers need 
doubt the sincerity of any advertise- 
ment in this paper. We assure each 
one of fair dealings with every ad- 
vertiser. Our guarantee which ap- 
pears on this page cowers the whole 
ground perfectly. 








Our Special Crop Reports, 
Big Area of Corn, Conditions Promising. 


{From Page 66.] 

a condition which in itself may easily 

be repaired should a period of favor- 

able weather be experienced during 

July or the early part of August. 
With the exception of portions of 

Missouri and the southwest, where 

there has been some deficiency of rain- 

fall, the corn belt during the month of 

June experienced more than normal 

moisture, a fact which interfered with 

thorough cultivation and resulted in 
foul fields east of the Mississippi river. 

This situation, however, is not bad 

enough to cause any particular appre- 

hension, and it is generally better than 
it was last year at this time. 
GORN CROP POSSIBILITIES, 

as was the case last year at this date, 
hinge to an unusual degree upon the 
character of weather experienced dur- 
ing July and upon the final length of 
the season. If weather conditions are 
favorable, and the season should be 
as long, or a little longer than normal, 
there is nothing in the present situa- 
tion to cause any apprehension as to 
final crop results. On the other hand, 
should the weather continue cool and 
too wet, or should early frosts be ex- 
perienced, the backward development 
of the crop would become a matter 
of the utmost importance in deter- 
mining final results. 

It was the original intention to very 
materially increase the corn acreage 
this year, and the fact that the season 
opened for planting very early indi- 
cated that the intention could be car- 
ried out. The returns for our corre- 
spondents at this date, however, show 
that while the acreage is larger than 
last year, it hardly shows the incre- 
ment of breadth that was expected. 
The total estimated acreage is 94,236,- 
QOO acres, against a breadth harvested 
last year of 92,788,000 acres, an in- 
crease of nearly 1,500,000 acres. The 
failure to plant as much corn as was 
intended can be attributed entirely to 
the unfavorable character of the sea- 
son at time of planting. This part of 
the work was delayed, especially in 
the Ohio valley, waiting for warmer, 
drier weather, until finally it was not 
possible to get in the full breadth 
which was intended. 

The following statement shows a 
preliminary estimated acreage and 
condition of the corn crop on July 1 
by states, as consolidated from the 
county returns of American Agricul- 
turist’s correspondents, 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF CORN JULY 1. 
Acres Condition 
677,000 90 

1,461,000 91 

6,073,000 8O 

2,636,000 86 

3,321,000 D 
783,000 90 

3,279,000 91 

3,749,000 S4 

1,395,000 83 

4,729,000 85 

9,742,000 86 

1,741,000 84 

1,652,000 8O 

8,971,000 91 

6,019,000 94 

6,867,000 95 

7,478,000 85 

59,000 84 
1,668,000 84 

51,000 93 
Oregon ‘ 20,000 100 
Washington ...... 11,000 HT 
Oklahoma ....... 1,992,000 93 
OEMOP 6iiccccscses dee SS 

88.4 


Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Kentucky 
Ohio 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
California 


Total ..........94,236,000 


lr 


A Fair Wheat Prospect. 


On July 1 the harvest of winter 
wheat was in full swing, completed in 
the southern beli and imminent in the 
northern belt. The figures of condi- 
tion which are reported by American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents at this 
date may be taken as practically rep- 

{To Page 70.] 

















How | Built Up My Beef Herd. 


CILARLES BUCHAN, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y, 

Shorthorns, the red, white and roan 
‘ le, have always been my favorites. 
l might say my liking for them was 
bred and born in me, for my father 
was an admirer of Shorthorns all his 
life and a breeder of them, in a small 
way, for over 20 years. At his death 
l left a small herd and I soon be- 
came their owner. About this time I 
became interested in the newer Scotch 
type of cattle in the herd of George T. 

















BELLE MADELINE, 
Champion in class at New York 
ite fair 1908. 

Stearns of New York. Soon after- 


in 1897, I purchased a roan bull 
from him to cross on my Bates bred 
Shorthorn cows. I was so well pleased 
th the results that I purchased an- 
bull and a heifer from Mr 
and later, when he retired 
ym business, I bought his whole 
herd, having, in the meantime, done 
od deal of thinking as to the fu- 
ture of the breed in the east. 
Having a fair-sized herd, I decided 
exhibit at the fairs. At first I 
wed only at county and local fairs. 


ward 


‘ ner 


to 


My success encouraged me to try the 

fair and in 1903 I fitted out a 
herd to exhibit and my best hopes 
were realized. In strong competition 


i took nothing less than second in any 
class, and won among other premiums, 
first on aged bull, first and second on 


aged cows and best of all the female 
championship on cows two-years-old 
or over. After this I felt convinced 


that I was breeding on the right lines 
and was on a good foundation. 

it is important to have cattle of 
good individual quality and to have 
this backed up by good pedigrees. But 
il is equally important that their en- 
vironment be right. A farm that is 
naturally poor and grows poor crops 
can only develop stock of poor qual- 
[am positive of this. The farm 
cn which my cattle are kept is con- 
sidered one of the best in the county 
nd is not getting any poorer with the 
amount of manure my stock 


ity 


make. It is not what could be called 
high ground; but almost level and 
well drained. This soil is underlaid 

limestone, similar to the lime- 


with 
t » and bluegrass lands of Kentucky 


that have long been famous for the 
stock that came from them. 

My cattle are all pastured in sum- 
mer. I do not turn out very early, 
but wait until the grass gets a good 
start and is more ‘solid. When flies 
are bad, IT sometimes stable the cattle 
during the day and turn out in the 
pasture at night. I believe this pays 
for the extra trouble it makes. My 
cattle are seldom left in the pasture 
later than November 1. During the 
winter their principal feed is silage, 
hay and bran. They have the run of 
a well-protected barnyard, except in 
very cold or stormy weather, when 
they are put in a warm, well-venti- 
lated barn. Their drinking ‘water is 


heated by a tank heater, so they are 
1iot compelled to drink ice-cold wa- 
ter. The tank heater should be in 
more general use on eastern farms. I 
have often seen cattle come out of 
a2 warm stable and drink icy water 
and then stand around all humped up. 
A tank heater saves all this. 
Calves are nearly all born 


in the 


fall. My principal reason for this is 
that there is more time to look after 
them in the winter and see that they 
get a good start. They are kept in 
box stalls and allowed to nurse their 
mother three times a day. They are 
given all the turnips, ground oats and 
clover hay they will eat. If the 
weather permits, they are turned out 
for a little exercise every day. They 
suck their dams until about eight 
months old. There is no feed like 
milk for a calf. I believe in the old 
saying that the best way to feed a 
calf is through its mother. I do not 
mean that every one should follow this 
method, but I believe it is the best way 
for the breeder who wishes to im- 
prove his stock. Some people seem 
to have queer ideas about pedigreed 
stock. They think when a man pays 
more than the ordinary price for a 
pedigreed animal that he is paying for 
a fancy pedigree and fancy points. It 
is not so, however. The buyer, in 
such cases, is paying for the skill in 
selection and breeding to improve and 
make this animal better than others; 
for the extra care, feed and thought 
the breeder used; and also for the real 
intrinsic value such an animal has. 
The future of Shorthorns in the 
eastern states was never better. The 
time will soon come when the east 
will take its old-time place in the 
beef industry and be able to compete 
with the west. The large ranches of 
the west are fast being broken up into 
smaller farms. It is only a question 
of a few years when in average size 
of farms and density of population 
the west will be like the east. When 
this time comes, I see no reason why 
the east cannot more than compete 
with the west. There is very likely 
to be an increased demand for meat 
of all kinds. Our population is in- 
creasing faster in proportion than the 
number of our meat-making animals. 
The country in some places is fast 
changing from an agricultural to a 
manufacturing one. These manufac- 
turing people must be fed, and I think 
there is a tendency among the Amer- 
ican people not to deny themselves. 


- 
——_ 





Less Work for Potato Growers—A 
new digger with increased efficiency 
for harvesting potatoes has been per- 
fected, and there are good times ahead 
for potato growers. The problem of 
harvesting this important article of 
food has new been reduced to a min- 
imum. Heretofore potato digging ma- 
chines, while they have been of great 
service to farmers compared with old 
time methods of digging with a hand 
fork, haye had their drawbacks and 
were expensive. Now the new Hal- 
lock O K elevator potato digger has 
come with many improvements, that 
make it work like a charm, even amid 
particularly unfavorable conditions. 
The names of D. Y. Hallock & Son are 
familiar as manufacturers of the best 
weeder made. The present machine 
is the outcome of long and earnest 
thought, careful, patient experiment- 
ing and hard practical work on the 
part of its inventor, Mr D. Y. Hallock, 
and will undoubtedly take the first 
place among potato diggers, just as 
the Hallock weeder is foremost among 
weeders. This latest perfected device 
serves but to strengthen the reputa- 
tion of this firm, besides giving to po- 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





is still running. 


24 Years’ Work—No Repairs 
Hours run...........+. 1,200 
Pounds separated.... 1,080,000 
Turnesof crank....... 8,156,760 
Turns of bow!l.... ....1,152,000,000 
Ol used 8 quarts 
Time olling.........-. About 4 min. 
Time adjusting ...... None 
Repairs...... ... ..+++ None 





bowl showed wear. 
82,000 miles. 


durable. 


Toronto, Canada 


SEPARATOR 








Just facts—that’s all you 
want. Facts can’t hurt you nor Tubular Cream Separators. 
Facts prove Tubulars outwear all other makes five to ten times over. 
On August 2d, 1904, we started a No. 9 hand driven Dairy Tubular, 
rated capacity 900 lbs. per hour, on the hardest test a separator was 
ever put to—an endurance test to last until the wearing parts give 
way. This Tubular has now run 50 hours a week for 43 weeks—and 
Every week of this test is equal to a year’s service 
in a ten cow dairy. Noother separator made could stand such 4 test. 


43 Years’ Work—75e Repairs 
2, 


Hours run..........++ 
Pounds separated... 

Turns of crank...... 

Turns of bowl. ......1,864,000,000 
Ol used... ....-+ s+ 
Time olling.........+ 
Time adjusting...... 
Repairs........ +++. 


After 24 weeks, the balls in the frictionless bearing supporting the 
This was natural, 
Renewing balls cost only 75 cents and ten minutes ad- 
justing, yet made this Tubular as good as new. All Tubulars are equally 
Catalogue P-100 tells about them. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


West Chester, Pa. 


for each had rolled over 


Write for it today. 


Chicago, Hlinois 














will outwear any other. 


quality money can buy. 
and easy to get at. 


thorough test before shipped. 
The U.S. F 


from satisfied users. 


to You. 






Prompt deliveries. 
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A Durable Machine 


To be a permanent benefit a Cream Separator must be durable. The improved 


U.S. Cream Separator 


We'll tell you why: 
All the working parts are enclosed and protected from dust, grit and damage, 
Those moving at high speed run in oil on steel balls, which greatly reduce wear. 
All the steel, bronze and tin used is carefully inspected,and is of the highest 


Throughout the whole machine the parts are few, simple 
Each completed inachine is put to a 


actory is supplied with the most accurate and 
efficient machinery to produce exact duplicate parts, and 
only skilled work:inen are employed. 


PRACTICAL PROOF 


But the best proof of durability is what the machine has 
done in actual use. In our “Dairy Separator Catalogue " 
we have printed a few of the thousands of lettersreceived 
(Some of them have used the U. S. 
for ten years or over.) Their testimony is worth something 
Write for this book now. dt will interest you. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


$8 Distributing Ware- 
houses in United States and Canada. 




































Save the animal-save your 
berd—cure every case of Lump Jaw. The 
disease is fatal in time, and it spreads. 
Only one way to care it—use 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


Notrouble—rub iton. Norisk—your money 
back if it ever fails. Used for seven years 
by nearly all the big stockmen. ree 
illustrated book on Lump Jaw and other 
diseases and blemishes of cattle and Lurses, 
Write for it today. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 






















TO-DAY 3 PACKAGE 
ABSCLUTELY wit cure any case 
ONLY POSITIVE —— = 
AND 1 PACKAGE will 
PERMANENT ae ordinary cases. 






Bent post paid on 
receipt of price. 


yy AGENTS WA 
TINESAL LEAVE ARBERY, acaMh 












tato growers what they most need, a 
potato digger that actually does the 
work as it ought to be done. The 
Hallock digger is exceptionally light in 
proportion to its efficiency and in ad- 
dition to doing effective work is mod- | 
erate in cost. Write at once, men- | 
tioning this paper, and ask for free 
descriptive booklet. 





Sterility—J. W. S., New York, has 
a heifer that does not get with calf, 
but she has a large bag and gives 
milk freely. Would it be well to milk 
her? 


It cannot do any harm to do so. 





Seldom See 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
e, Hock, Stifie, Knee or Throat. 


ABSORBINE 


will clean them off without laying 
the horse up. No blister, no hair gone. 
2.00 per bottle, delivered. Book 10-B 

e. ABSORBINE, JR., for man- 
kind, $1.00 Bottle. Removes Soft 
Bunches, Cures Varicose Veins. Allays 

Genuine only by 

W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F.,51 Monmout St., Springfield, Mase 





THE SPRING 
WORK 
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BICKMORE’S °*‘cune. 


It’s the sovereign remedy for all Gelis, Seratches, 
Wire Cuts, Grease Heel, etc. in horses. Tern or 
Cracked Teats, etc. in cows. Sold by local dealers 
every where, who are directed to refund money if it 
Enclose us 10 cents for testing sample. 


fails. 











BICKMORE GALL CURE COMPANY, Box 5)7, Old Town, Me. 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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A Fair Wheat Prospect. 


[From Page 68.) 


resenting their judgment of the con- 
dition of the crop at time of harvest. 
The consolidation of the local reports 
shows that for the whole belt the con- 
dition on July 1 was slightly lower 
than was reported a month earlier, 
the main part of the decline being in 
the states immediately south of the 
Ohio river and in the extreme south- 
west. In the Ohio valley and in Mis- 
souri and Kansas the final condition 
is reported at akout the same figure 
as was indicated on June 1 

Weather conditions during the pe- 
riod of harvest have not been entirely 
favorable, though not nearly so bad 
as last year. Rainfall interfered with 
cperations, both cutting and threshing, 
and there is some complaint, quite 
widespre.d, of damage to quality and 
eceasionally of loss of quantity result- 
ing from such rainfall. 

The average condition of the winter 
crop at the time of harvest is reported 
at 86.1, against 88.8 on June 1 and 78.2 
at this date a year ago. This figure 
of condition being the last report of 
the year may be taken as a basis for 
approximating with some degree of 
satisfaction the probable result when 
the crops shall have gone through 
the thresher. Upon the basis of rec- 
«rds of conditions and final yield in 
«ther years, it is not unreasonable to 
lelieve that the winter wheat crop 
this year will not fall below 400,000,000 
bushels and may reach as high as 
425,000,000 bushels. Last year the crop 
was finally 
/.griculturist at 327,000,000 bushels. 

UNCERTAINTIES IN SPRING WHEAT. 


The data for our report upon fae 
condition of spring wheat was secured 
from local correspondents during the 
last week of June. This must be care- 
fully borre in mind in consideration 
«f the figures presented, because since 
the date of the returns made by our 
county corrspondents, there have been 
unfavorable developments in_ the 
: pring wheat situation. 

The average of condition of spring 
wheat July 1 was 90.8 as against 95 
June 1. Last year at this date the 
condition was reported at 91.7. The 
comparison of the present figures of 
condition with the report on July 1 
last year, in connection with the de- 
velopment of rust and damage from 
excessive rainfall, which has become 
apparent since July of this year, shows 
that the general situation is remark- 
ubly similar to the one existing last 
year. 

The condition on July 1 this year, 
as was the case a year ago, if consider- 
cred only in the light of information 
which the figures give, would be re- 
garded as pointing to a very large 
spring wheat crop. It has become ap- 
parent, however, since July 1 that 
there are centers of rust infection in 
widespread localities throughout 2 
lirge part of the northwest spring 
wheat belt, and this fact, in connec- 
tion with the excessive rainfall, and 
the admitted lateness of the plant, 
rutkes it impossible to rely upon the 
present reported figures o° condition. 

At present the situation is full of 
uncertainties which can only be 
«leared up as the season progresses. 
Continued rainfall would work mate- 
rial damage, while a change to high 
temperatures might not only cause a 
spread of rust, but would work injury 
ty the plant on account of its rank 
end sappy condition resulting from 
too much rainfall. During the recent 
past climatie conditions have been 
more favorable to spring wheat. 

The following statement shows the 
reported condition of both spring and 
winter wheat by states on July 1: 

CONDITION OF WHEAT JULY 1. 
Winter Snring 


70° 


Winter Spring 
ere |: 90 
Mo. R7 
Kan .. & 
Neb ... & 
73 ND... — 
65 ee 
85 Cal .o«. 

Ore ... 98 
Wash... 96 
Okla .. 8% — 
Other... 8 93 
Li; er 


Aveg.. 86.1 90.8 
Minn .. 90 


I 
“I saw your adv in old reliable A A,” 


_o 
92 


67 


94 
91 
91 
91 
80 
93 
91 


estimated by American, 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Good Oats Crop in Sight. 


Every indication on July 1 points to 
a yield of oats fully up to normal, 
upon an acreage slightly larger than 
last year. The reported condition is 
91.8 against 93.8 on June 1. This de- 
cline at this period of development is 
not sufficient to be indicative of any 
unfavorable condition. Last year at 
this time the condition of the crop 
was 90.7. 

The growth of straw throughout a 
large part of the oats belt has been 
unusually heavy this year, but it is not 
quite clear that the development of 
head is in keeping with the size of 
straw. The unusual amount of rain- 
fall received over most of the belt dur- 
ing June tended to make this rank 
growth of straw, and considerable ap- 
prehension is expressed by many 
American Agriculturist correspondents 
of danger of the crop going down and 
being badly tangled before it could be 
harvested. No complaint of rust of any 
consequence is received, it only being 
mentioned in a few points in the 
northwest, and there not seriously. 
Basing an estimate upon the records 
of previous years it would seem safe 
to anticipate a crop yield which would 
aggregate in the neighborhood of 900,- 
000,000 bushels, but of course this may 
be modified later. The following state- 
ment shows the returns of oats con- 
ditions by states July 1. 

CONDITION OF OATS JULY 1. 


92 Ta 
91 


92 
95 Avg .. 
RYE AND BARLEY GOOD. 

The conditions which have favor- 
ably affected the oats crop during 
June have had the same result upon 
the minor cereals. The conditions of 
rye are reported at 94.7 against 95.9 
last month, a figure which must be 
taken as indicative as a more than 
normal rate of yield. The condition 
of barley is reported at 94 against 93.4 
last month, and this also is above the 
average and indicates more than a 
normal crop of barley. 


ro 
Too Wet for Beans—The excessive 


rains in Michigan this season have 
operated against the field bean crop. 
Special reports to this journal from 
Washtenaw and Genesee counties say 
a large proportion of the crop was 
planted after June 20, and the acreage 
not as large as last year, the shrinkage 
ranging 10 to 25% according to locali- 
ty. Many fields weedy and need cul- 
tivation, but pressure of hay and other 
crop. necessitates some neglect of 
beans. In Monroe county, N Y, sev- 
eral hundred acres of beans were re- 
planted by reason of heavy rains. Re- 
cently conditions there and in parts 
of Michigan were more favorable. 


A Liberal Output of Hay is assured 
in the great producing sections of the 
west and northwest, while conditions 
have also been reasonably favorable 
for development and harvest in the 
older middle and eastern states. Ev- 
erything now points to a good crop of 
hay. The distribution of rainfall was 
very uneven, and while more or less 
drouth in early summer caused thin 
stand of grass in certain states, the 
central west has had, if anything, too 
much moisture. This has often made 
it very difficult, if not impossible, to 
cut and cure grass. There may be 
some deterioration in quality as @ re- 
sult. These facts are brought out by 
our special investigations just com- 
pleted, and more details will appear 
next week. 


New York Fruit Outlook—The New 
York state fruit growers’ association 
last week issued its report on apple 
prospects. It claims an exceedingly 
short crop of Baldwins throughout the 
state. Greenings, Russets and Kings 
will in all liklihood be the leading va- 
rieties this year. Peaches promise a 
heavy yield. 


With New York Granges. 


There are nine granges in Franklin 
county, N Y. According to Brother 
P. S. Daily, the county deputy, Brush- 
ton grange No 901 is the oldest in 
the county. It was organized in Jan- 
uary, 1902. The next Pomona meet- 
ing will be held at Bombay, Septem- 
ber 1. The Pomona was first organ- 
ized October 19, 1903. The order is 
prospering in the county. 

Grange day at the Putnam county 
fair will be held August 30. Brother 
George P. Penny of Patterson says 
that there are no special meetings ap- 
pointed for July and August, but that 
their regular meetings are held the 
second and fourth Monday evenings in 
each month. Flora day was celebrat- 
ed the last of June. 

The recent meeting of the Schenec- 
tady county Pomona grange was a 
red letter one in the history of this 
erganization. The grangers, with a 
few privileged friends, were enter- 
tained at the home of Col S. R. James. 
They were met at the trolley station 
and taken in carriages to his home, 
where they received a royal welcome 
from this genial Patron and his fam- 
ily. After the greetings they were 
invited to a large pavilion situated on 
the banks of an artificial lake, where 
a sumptous repast was served. After 
dinner the meeting was called to or- 
der and the mastex of the Pomona 
with the masters of the subordinate 
granges gave a favorable report of 
grange work throughout the county. 
Brother Wingate, school commissioner 
for Schenectady tounty and guests 
from Saratoga county addressed the 
meeting, but the real treat of the 
afternoon was, when by special re- 
quest, Col James gave one of his char- 
acteristic addresses. The remaining 
time was spent in promoting good 
fellowship one with another. A lunch 
was served and a rousing vote of 
thanks given to Col James and 
his family, after which the guests left, 
carrying with them many pleasant 
memories of the day. 

Essex county has six granges. 
Brothers John N. Stowe and Fred 
Shepard organized Whallensburg No 
954, the first grange in the county, 
January 12, 1903. In a recent letter 
Brother R. W. Eggleston, the county 
deputy, says: “Essex county has no 
Pomona as yet, but the approval of the 
requisite number of granges has been 
obtained, and the charter list is being 
perfected. As soon us possible appli- 
cation will be made to the state master 
for our Pomona organization. On ac- 
count of our busy season this will 
probably not take place before Sep- 
tember. I expect that Wadhams Mills 
No 1015 will hold a picnic the last 
of July. This will be a union picnic 
with Lakeview No 970 of Westport, 
Whallensburg and possibly Edmon- 
dock No 971 of Willsboro. During 
the last of August and September I 
hope to do some work in the town 
of Elizabethtown, Ticonderoga, ete, 
where there are no granges at present. 
Our farmers are wide awake to the 
possibilities of organization.” 


The number of granges organized 
during the quarter ending June 30 
was 51. There were nine reorgan- 
ized. Michigan led in the number cf 
new granges with nine, followed close- 
ly by Maryland, which had eight. 
Pennsylvania had six, Ohio five, Cali- 
fornia Maine and New Jerseyfour; New 
York, Vermont and Washington each 
three; Massachusetts and Oregon one. 
New Jersey had three reorganizations, 





A Full Acreage of Potatoes is the 
general testimony of our correspond- 
ents in chief producing sections of the 
north. A slight falling off is noted 
in portions of the northwest, and in 
the Ohio valley, where rains were ex- 
cessive at time of planting. In the 
Missouri valley, and on the Pacific 
coast, there is apparently some in- 
crease in acreage. Early estimates for 
the entire country suggest something 
over 3,000, acres under this im- 
portant crop. Our July report, to be 
printed in detail next week, will show 
a condition of 92.3. or slightly lower 
than the corresponding date a year 
ago. The situation is evidently about 
normal, so far as growth of vines and 
general appearance is concerned. 


Our Story of the News. 


Peace and War Notes. 


It has lately been wrongly stated 
that China would insist upon being 
made a party to the coming peace 
conference between Japan and Russia, 
because of the effect which the settle- 
ment may have on that country. The 
Chinese government has explained, 
however, that it does not ask to be 
represented at the meetings, but mere- 
ly demands that China be consulted 
about any arrangements regarding 
Chinese interests, else it will refuse 
to recognize them. 

The navy yard at Portsmouth, N H, 
has been selected as the place for 
holding the conference, that being 
government land, and the state of New 
Hampshire has asked to defray all ex- 
penses. The appointment of M. Witte, 
president of the Russian commission 
of ministers, as chief envoy for Russia, 
is received with much favor. He is 
known to be a strong advocate of 
peace. 

Not until Admiral Togo had success- 
fully destroyed Rojestvensky’s fleet 
was the world allowed to know defi- 
nitely that the Japanese navy had it- 
self been materially weakened, months 
before, by the loss of the cruiser Tak- 
asago. Last December the cruiser 
struck a mine at a point 25 nautical 
miles south of Port Arthur, and on 
the eastern side of the Miaotao islands. 
The explosion blew a great hole in 
the left side of the ship, and the wa- 
ter rushed in with terrific force. The 
Sinking of the Takasago was both 
picturesque and tragic. After the 
first shock was over, the commander 
assembled all his men on deck where 
they sang songs until the ship went 
down. AS many sailors as possible 
then crowded into the three boats that 
had been lowered, and the rest were 
thrown into the sea. The warship 
Otowa arrived just in time to give 
some aid, but succeeded in rescuing 
only 133 out of the 500 sailors of the 
sunken ship. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Chairman Paul Morton of the Equit- 
able life assurance society seems to 
be really doing something in the way 
of lessening the graft which has al- 
most been the ruin of that organiza- 
tion. Last week he slashed the rather 
unaccountable salaries of various offi- 
cials and employees to the extent that 
a saving to the society of at least $17),- 
000 yearly is expected. All salaries 
over $15,000 per annum were reduced 
20%; those between $9000 and $15,000 
were decreased 15%, and those below 
$9000 and above $2500 per year 10%. 





A slight earthquake, of about ten 
seconds’ duration, occurred at many 
points in Maine and New Hampshire 
early on Saturday morning of last 
week. The shock was most plainly 
felt in central Maine, and also in New 
Hampshire, in the vicinity of Concord 
and Manchester. Scientists say the 
shocks were caused by the slipping of 
rock on the side of a fissure at some 
considerable depth, as a result of long- 
continued strain. 


For a long time it has been the gen- 
eral opinion that the Pacific coast was 
largely responsible for the too rigid 
enforcement of the Chinese exclusion 
law, which has caused such indigna- 
tion in China. A letter has recently 
been sent to Pres Roosevelt from the 
Portland (Ore) chamber of commerce, 
however, in which it is stated that 
such is not the case, and immediate 
steps toward negotiating a new treaty 
are urged. It is admitted that in the 
days when the western states were less 
thickly populated, rigorous restrictions 
to Chinese immigration were de- 
manded, because of the dread that 
the celestials would invade this coun- 
try in such numbers as to be @2 menace 
to American labor and politics. But 
since time has shown that the China- 
man takes no part in government af- 
fairs and that he could be very nicely 
used in some parts of the country 
without in the least interfering with 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 














the American laborer, the Pacific coast 
js disposed to advise that privileges 


similar to those enjoyed by the sub- 
jects of other nations be extended, 
under suitable restrictions, to the 


Chinese. 





The scandal in the agricultural de- 


partment, which developed through 


the discovery of Statistician Holmes’s 
duplicity, is still being investigated by 
Sec Wilson. Pres Roosevelt has openly 
expressed his desire that the whole 
matter of the cotton report leaks be 
probed to the bottom. He is particu- 
larly anxious that criminal prosecu- 
tion should be found possible against 
Mr Holmes, and has so stated in a let- 
ter to Atty-Gen Moody. A man who 
uses the government to deceive peo- 
ple for the sake of making money for 
himself, he considers a greater soun- 


drel than one who steals money from 





the government, 

The unallotted lands in the Uintah 
Indian reservation in Utah are to be 
opened August 28. Registration for 
these lands will begin August 1 at 
Vernal, Price and Provo, Utah and at 
Grand Junction, Col, and close August 
12. There are over a million available 
acres, though only about half of them 
are fit for agricultural purposes. Irri- 
gation will be necessary on ail the 
land 

Fierce race riots occurred in New 
York city last week, between the 
whites and blacks in the “San Juan 
hill” district, so called because of the 
many battles which take place there. 
The recent trouble started when a 
policeman arrested a white man for 
avs2ulting a colored boy, and was pur- 
sued by a mob of the white man’s 
fricnds to the station. Immediately a 
crowd of over 1000 men, women and 
children white and black, surged 
through the streets in that locality to 
the scene of the disturbance, and a 
general fight began, which it required 


9~ 


20 policemen to put down. Many peo- 
ple seriously hurt and many sur- 
face cars were badly battered by the 
missiles which were hurled from every 
side. 


were 





Destroying the Canada Thistle. 


I have recently purchased a farm, 
and just discovered three places which 





are infested with Canada thistles, each 
of about 300 square feet in size, two 
of these are in the oats field and 
have blossomed, the other in the grass 
where the hay is already cut. My 
first move was to cut the oats and 
thistles to the ground, and as soon 
as dry will burn it. Can you tell me 
what next to do under the circum- 
Stances in order to prevent further 
spread of this weed.—[Charles 5S. 
Eisenbrown, Pennsylvania. 

Mowing twice a year after the flow- 
ers open, usually in June and August, 
will keep this pest in subjection. In 
this manner seed production is pre- 
vented. This method will, however, 
rarely cause the death of the roots, 
and has to be repeated each year. It 
is generally as effective as pulling or 


grubbing twice a year. An effective 
method is to go over the ground about 


every two weeks after mowing, and 
cut off every thistle about 2 inches be- 
low the surface with a hoe. The se-- 
ond year the cutting off should begin 
as soon as the thistles show in the 
spring, and followed up during the 
Season. Salting thistle plants every 
week or two during two. successive 
frowing seasons in pastures where 


Sheep have access to them, usually de- 
Stroys them. 

Small patches have been killed by 
covering the plants with straw, tan- 
bark, ete. These methods are not 
fenerally recommended, as _ thistles 
will often live three years or longer 
under straw, creep out and send up 
shoots, Patches of thistles discovered 
in grain fields at harvest time, as they 
often are, should be left standing until 
after the crop is removed, then mowed 
and burned on the spot. 

The Illinois experiment station rec- 
Ommends the following method as the 
best for exterminating Canada thistles 
when in full possession of tillable 
fround: 1, cut the thistles when in 


full blogm as close to the ground as 
possible; 2, plow about 3 inches deep 
sow 


and millet or hungarian grass, 





under the crop or save it for hay as 
desired. At all events, plow and seed 
liberally with rye; 4, plow under in 
May and seed again with millet or 
hungarian grass, or plant to some 
hoed crop, corn will do, and give the 
most thorough cultivation, with con- 
tinued searching for the destruction of 
every remaining thistle; 5, continue 
the clean cultivation and sharp look- 
out for thistles another year. 

In a. case like that described by Mr 
Eisenvrown, Dr Lyster H. Dewey of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture suggests that the infested areas 
be planted with turnips, rutabagas, or 
some similar crop that will pay for 


thorough cultivation during the re- 
mainder of the summer, and that the 
land be cultivated often enough to 


prevent any development of the thistle 
leaves. If no thistle leaves are allowed 
to grow during the remainder of this 
season the plants will probably be ex- 
terminated. If the land cannot be cul- 
tivated with sufficient frequency to 
prevent the growth of thistle leaves, 
it may be seeded with crimson clover 
or rye at the close of the season, and 
these crops may be plowed under next 
spring as a fertilizer for corn, peas, or 
some similar hoed crop. 


-— 
—_— 


Horticultural Federation to Meet— 
The national federation of horticul- 
tural societies organized last October 
at St Louis, will meet at Kansas City, 
Mo, August 8-10, in conjunction 
with the American pomologicl society. 
The pomological program will close 
at 4 p m August 9 and 10, and the 
federation will occupy the remainder 
of the afternoons. Sec C. E. Bassett 
of Fennville, Mich, urges state and dis- 
trict horticultural societies to be rep- 
resented by delegates. 





T. J. S.: National bank currency is 
secured by U S bonds. These bonds 
are now mainly the 500 odd millions 
of dollars in 2% consols of 1930. Other 
bonds outstanding sell at prices to 
net little better than 2%. It is a great 
convenince to the public to have nat- 
ional bank currency. Especially since 
the law permitted national banks to 
incorporate with as little as $25,000 
capital, has this system been a help to 
the rural districts. Over 2000 such 
little banks have been established 
since 1900, mostly in the west and 
south, in sections that before had no 
banking facilities. Twenty to 40 years 
ago, when bond interest was high, 
money dear and rates high, the na- 
tional banks waxed fat, but it is doubt- 
ful if we could now have a system 
equally as safe and convenient at least 
expense to the public. The past few 
years of cheaper money have operated 
greatly to the advantage of debtors. 


SOLVING FARM. 


seeding heavily; 3, in September plow. 
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Keen Kutter Tools stand every test of a good tool. You can take a Keen Kutter 
saw, bend the end of the blade around until it touches the handle and it will 
spring back straight and true. Every other kind of a Keen Kutter Tool is as 
good a tool of its class as the Keen Kutter Hand Saw. The Keen Kutter brand 
covers a complete line of tools, and every 


KEEN KUTTER 


‘ool is made of the finest steel and made in the best possible manner by expert 
Lae: tn This quality tells in actual use—it means freedom from constant = 
ening—it means long and satisfactory service. Evenin the beginning Keen Kutter 
Tools cost little more than inferior qualities—in the end they are by far the cheapest 
tools you can buy. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for 36 
years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Following are a few kinds of Keen Kutter Tools, which your dealer 
should have—if he hasn't them, write us and we will sce that you are supplied. 
Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, 
Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass 
Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, rowe!s, Pruning Shears, 
Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., 
gee Knives of all kinds. Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and 
otto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Send” for Mark Registered. 


Tool Booklet. SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis, U. S. A., 298 Broadway, New York. 












7 Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A."’ 


If you begin every letter you write to an 
advertiser with the words above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERT SERS on Kditorial Page. 











Standard Farm Books 


Cider Makers Handbook. 7rowéridge...$ 3.00 
Home Pork Making. A. I’. Fudton.... .50 
The Ice Crop. 7. L. Hiles..ccccseceeess 1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, Ill. 















































New and with several 
find out all. about Hallock’s 











Hallock’s us. Potato Digger 


Don’t fail to 
O. K. Elevator Potato Digger before you buy any other. 

If you’re really interested in a first-class digger, write for complete description, 
giving your name, postoffice, county and state. 








Address 
D. ¥. HALLOCK & SONS, 
Box 800, York, Pa. 





Speaks for itself. 


important improvements. 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, tire 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and ai:s 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practi-2l 
man. We invite particularly correspon ‘- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jct 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. It is the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own raper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


In Georgia State. 


Corn is practically through growing 
and rapidly coming to maturity. In 
sections where rain has been abundant 
the crop is remarkably fine. This is 
especially true of Lincoln, Columbia, 
Richmond and Burke counties, all 
bordering on the Savannah river. 
Where cotton has been well cultivated 
in these counties the growth is the 
finest in years. The rise in cotton 
values has put @ new aspect on cotton 
farming and puts the south once more 
on the highroad to prosperity, as it is 
understood by the average farmer. 

The state fair to be held in Atlanta, 
October 9-21, will be a big agricultural 
demonstration, and visitors from. all 
portions of the country will be on 
hand. A national meeting of the 
Farmers’ co-operative and educational 
union of America will be held second 
and third days of the fair. It is ex- 
pected that Pres Roosevelt. will also 
visit the fair and the management is 
planning a big thing for Roosevelt 
day. 

Watermelons are very plentiful an‘ 
low, and shipments in large quantities 
are being made. The bulk of the can- 
taloup crop has been shipped and the 
growers around Albany, the cantaloup 
center, say profits have been meager, 
though the crop was _ exceptionally 
fine. Increased acreage is given as the 
cause, the increase being 5U% in two 
years, 





A Pioneer Peach Grower’s Methods. 


A famous peach district is in Sa- 
luda county, S C. This is considered 
one of the most famous peach belts of 
the state, and lies on the beautiful 
ridge between Aiken and Columbia. 
The pioneer grower in that section is 
Col R. B. Watson, who is considered 
one of the most successful farmers in 
the south. Col Watson’s orchards are 
models, representing much care in 
their general management. He pre- 
fers a northern exposure. The alti- 
tude best suited for orchards in his 
section is about 650 feet above sea lev- 
el. He has foynd the San Jose scale a 
most serious menace to peach culture, 
but thoroughly believes that he can 
control it by the use of lime, sulphur 
and salt. He sprayed his trees thor- 
oughly this spring before the foliage 
was out, and they were completely 
covered from root to topmost branch 
at the time of an editorial visit about 
the middle of March. 

He has a splendid crop this year, 
and is now at the hight of his ship- 
ping season. He has sprayed success- 
fully to prevent rot and curl, but has 
never jarred the trees to combat the 
attacks of curculio, but is of the opin- 
ion that he ought to do it. He digs 
the borers out of his trees in fall and 
spring; says this is necessary. He has 
found the Chinese varieties especially 
hardy in fruit buds. The varieties 
tender in fruit buds are Tillotson, 
Mountain Rose and Crawford. He 
says some seasons St John and Belle 
should elso be included in this list. 
Of the most profitable early sorts he 
considers Greenboro, Southern Early 
and Carmen desirable varieties. Of 
the profitable midseason kinds he con- 
siders St John, Mountain Rose, El- 
berta and Foster leaders. Of the late 
varieties he is partial to Emma, con- 
sidering it one of the best for his sec- 
tion. 

He makes four grades of his fruit 
in the packing house. He prefers the 
six-basket carrier. _ fruit is thinned 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


regularly to a distance of four to six 
inches, and in this way a large amount 
of first-class fruit is procured. The 
trees are pruned each _ season, the 
amount taken off depending somewhat 
upon the growth. Cultivation is begun 
in the fall and is stopped in June. 
He uses a turning plow and harrow 
mostly. Fertilizers used in the peach 
orchard contain a considerable amount 
of potash. He applies about 500 
pounds per acre and harrows it in. 
He believes in low-headed trees. There 
are trees on his place still bearing 
ov crops which are now 2) years 
old. 


a __ 
Looking to the New Peanut Crop. 


Attention of peanut dealers is now 
centering to a great extent on pros- 
pects for the 1905 crop. It is still 
too early to make any definite report 
on what the harvest will be. General 
advices tell of more or less enlarge- 
ment in the acreage. Some Virginia 
dealers claim the expansion will run 
about 10% as compared with last year. 
This has largely been occasioned by 
reason of good prices received for the 
last crop. It is alleged that heavy 
rains in some parts of the southeastern 
peanut producing states have been in- 
jurious to the crop, causing it to be 
impeded by grass. 

The market for peanuts is in 
healthy condition. Writing this jour- 
nal, the Suffolk peanut company, big 
dealers of the Old Dominion, say that 
the visible supply of peanuts in the 
United States is less by 25 to 50% 
than at this time last year. Prices are 
holding firm and in a jobbing way 
are somewhat higher than early in the 
spring. Demand for high grades is 
particularly good. A New England 
distributer recently informed an edi- 
torial representative of this paper that 
the hardening market has affected 
consumption to a slight extent. This 
is not believed to be general, however. 

It is reasonably sure that the new 
crov will come on a market compara- 
tively bare of supplies and farmers 
should receive good prices for their 
choice offerings. Cables from Spain 
report that the last crop of shelled 
peanuts there is practically exhausted. 
Virginia dealers are said to be holding 
rather light stocks. Jobbers’' there 
quote fancy hand-picked 1904 Jumbo 
peanuts at 6% to 7 cents per pound 
fob, No 15 to 5% cents, low grades 
2% to 3 cents. 


KENTUCKY. 





Hardin Co—Corn laid by, but some 
fields very grassy. Very little thresh- 
ing done. Wheat sprouting in shock. 
Meadows fine, but have been too wet 
to cut grass. Oats crop fine; not all 
cut yet. Labor scarce. Apples falling 
off badly. Peach and plum crop heavy 
but rotting. Gardens fine. 

Pendleton Co—This has been an un- 
usually rainy season. Corn and to- 
bacco will be a failure on low lands. 
Wheat and rye crop fully up to the 
average, but will be lost in the field 
because of wet weather. Oats and 
clover very fine, but not yet harvested. 
Timothy half crop. Pasture and gar- 
dens extra good. Hogs scarce and 
very high. Cattle low. Eggs 12c p 
doz, butter I4ce p Ib. Much of last 
year’s crop of tobacco unsold. 

The Kentucky State Fair will be 
held at Lexington Sept 18-23. Ey an 
act of the legislature the state ap- 
propriates $15,000 for premiums, to 
which several live stock assns and the 
fair management will add from $8000 
to $10,000. The fair will be held upon 
the grounds of the Ky trotting horse 
breeders’ assn, one of the most beau- 
tiful ‘grounds in the entire country. 
This is the first year the state fair has 
ever been held in Lexington.—[George 
A. Bain, Secretary. 

Green Co—Continual rains have 
made it hard on farmers. Weeds are 
growing along with the corn and to- 
bacco, but both crops are fine, never- 
theless. Small grain has been suffer- 
ing on account of rain. Wheat thresh- 
ing has begun and a good crop seems 
tc be promised. 


Jessamine Co—Wet weather has 


hindered threshing and little has been 
done. It has also damaged hay and 


oats and prevented corn plowing. 
Growing crops fine, but weeds bad. 
Tobacco prospects good in some parts 
of county. Some put out late, and not 
doing so well. 


MISSISSIPP!. 

Rankin Co—Cotton 10c p lb and 
crop prospecis fair now, only later 
than usual. Pastures fine. Plenty of 
milk, butter and beef, but very little 
mutton or kid. We have, I think, as 
desirable lands and grazing for all 
kinds of stock as can be found any- 
where—Bermuda and other grasses, 
with Japan clover—all growing, I 
might say, together on the same 
ground. They are all self-seeding and 
fine for grazing, and when ground is 
best, good hay is harvested every year 
without cultivation, seeding or fertili- 
zation. Our best hay is the cowpea, 
which isegrown here to perfection at 
very small cost, and is a great plant 
for improving the land for other crops. 
[D. A. S. 


Hinds Co—It has been a good season 
for starting sweet potatoes, and more 
than the usual area has been planted. 
Most corn is looking better than usual. 
Some on land that was plowed and 
worked out wet will scarcely be worth 
gathering, from present appearance. 
Early fall sown oats, though thin on 
the ground, made an extra good grain. 
but late oats or spring sown are very 
light. A few farmers here are ‘talking 
of going more into the growing of 
oats and peas, sowing oats in the fall 
and following them with peas as soon 
as oats are off; then oats again, mak- 
ing two crops a year on the land. Cot- 
ton is very uneven. The best is now 
waist high, while the poorest is only 
just chopped out or is abandoned. 
There is a rank growth of weeds where 
conditions have been favorable. There 
was not much reduction in area actu- 
ally planted; many farmers increased 
their planting, but it hardly looks pos- 
sible to make more than three-fourths 
of the usual crop. <A few farmers still 
have some of last year’s cotton to sell 
and are selling at the advanced price. 


VIRGINIA. 


Bedford Co—Wheat and rye sprout- 
ing and molding in shock and farmers 
are beginning’ to get blue over the 
prospect of these crops. There. has 
been so much rain that threshing has 
been greatly delayed. 

Northumberland Co—The soft crab 
business in this section has been over 
now for some weeks, but the hard 
crab season is on in full blast. The 
soft crab business was not a very pay- 
ing one this season, the crabs being 
so searce. The hard crab _ business, 
however, is paying very well. and 
seems to be the one branch of the 
fishing industry that is turning out 
successfully this season. The greatest 
quantity of hard crabs are being 
caught each day, and are’ bringing 
higher prices than for years. 


FLORIDA. 


The Dade Co Fair will be held some 
time in March, ’06. See E. V. Black- 
man of Miami says the date has not 
yet been definitely set. Conditions are 
such that arrangements cannot be 
made at this early date. 

Oo 

Cotton Ruled Easier—Considerable 
unevenness features the cotton market. 
The sharp advance following the sensa- 
tional scandal in the bureau of agri- 
culture, as outlined in these columns 
last week, resulted in a reaction in 
cotton prices. Apparently the bull 
crowd overshot the mark in forcing 
prices to lle p lb and above, espe- 
cially in view .of the relatively large 
visible supply, and reported ample 
quantity of ’04 cotton still to be moved 
into consumption. The market is like- 
ly to be quite unsettled during the 
coming few weeks, as there is no doubt 
crop prospects will have much to do 
in influencing the trend of prices. 
Latest reports indicate’ the depart- 
ment of justice is endeavoring to col- 
lect all criminal evidence possible 
against former Associate Statistician 
Holmes with a view to prosecuting 
him on a serious charge. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Vance Co—Recent heavy rains haye 
retarded cultivation of crops. Much 
grass, which has seriously injured eot. 
ton and corn. Corn being rapidly laiq 
by. Cotton blooming freely and mak. 
ing much weed. 

Rockingham Co—There has _ beep 
much rain during the past month, and 
very little corn or tobacco has been 
laid by. Grass and weeds have heen 
getting a start on farmers. Wheat 
threshing begun; yield very poor. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Stanislaus Co—The wheat crop in 
this section is in very bad shape. 
of grain is not worth cutting. 
been a very peculiar season. 
weather and rust is the cause of the 
poor outlook for wheat. Rust pre- 
dominates everywhere, in many places 
that it never was known before. 


Yuba Co—A 25% increase in acreage 
of hay and an excellent crop in view. 
Barley acreage reduced a trifle from 
last year and crop outlook poor. The 
outlook for winter wheat and oats is 
poor. Apples and peaches promise fine 
yields. 

Sutter Co—The grain crop will be 
very light in this section. The yield 
will be small and quality poor. Hops 
will also be a light crop, present es- 
timate points to not over 1-3 of a crop. 
Fruit promises only a fair yield, but 
grapes will be almost a full crop. 


Lots 
It has 
Hot 


San Luis Obispo Co—More cattle on 
hand in this section than last year, 
hy 25% Not quite an average number 
of hogs on feed. About 7% of the ‘U4 
crop of wheat still in farmers’ hands. 
Apples will average about 50% of an 
average crop, and peaches 7U%. Both 
winter and spring wheat are in poor 
shape; oats also poor. From present 
outlook the hay crop will be 25% short 
of average. Potatoes excellent. A 14% 
increase in barley acreage and outlook 
only fair. Corn acreage 25% larger 
than last year and outlook excellent. 


Shasta Co—Warm weather seems to 
be here to stay. Fruit is ripening rap- 
idly. The shipping of yellow free- 
stone peaches, early prunes and plums 
has commenced. Hay all stacked and 
a good crop. Grasshoppers doing lots 
of damage to orchards, vineyards, veg- 
etables and alfalfa. Pastures good and 
stock looking well. Stockmen are re- 
eeciving good prices. Prunes will be 
very light. They had a bad drop in 
June. 


TEXAS. 


Erath Co—Corn prospect fine. Oats 
not turning out as well as expected. 
Wheat is making from 10 to 15 bus p 
acre. Cotton very sorry looking at 
this time. Fruits in general are mak- 
ing good yields, especially app'es 
peaches, plums and pears. There has 
been too much rain in this section this 
season. 

Fayette Co—Crops generally look 
well at present. The rains came in 
time to save the corn and benefit cot- 
ton. Boll weevils are plentiful, how- 
ever. The crop of hay is very good. 
Sweet potatoes promise a fair yield 


Falls Co—The drouth has 
broken and now there is an excess of 
rain, which has a tendency to increase 
boll weevil. However, young corn will 
be benefited by it. Grass in gvod 
shape and stock doing well. 


been 


Grayson Co—Corn badly blown down 
by wind early in July, but will make 
an average crop. Wheat very lish’. 
oats fairly good. Both are injure! 
some from dampness in shock. H»s3 
very plentiful. Horse and mule stock 
scarce and very high. Hay exceed- 
ingly fine. 


Van Zandt Co—Crops in this section 


are almost drowned out. Boll worms 
are working in cotton fields. Old corn 
on upland will make an average 0 
about 20 bus p acre. Hay will be 4 
very abundant crop. Irish potatoes In 
poor shape and price so low that many 
refuse to dig or plow up. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 





Florida Has a Good Tobacco Crop. 





Special reports to this journal from 
the principal tobacco district of Fla, 
say the 705 harvest is turning out ex- 
Bulk of crop will be 


ceedingly well. 
although some will 


month, 


eut this 

be left for gathering in Aug. The 
sun grown yield is particularly large, 
showing a heavy increase over last 
year. Tent tobacco acreage, on the 
other hand, was little changed from 


Jast season, and the yield and quality 
will show about the same. According 
to the commissioner of agri the 'O+ 
Fla crop was 1,641,000 Ibs, and it looks 
*05 yield may go to 2,000,000, 
or above. About 2-3 of the ‘04 crop 
consisted of tent tobacco; this season 
the proportion of shade grown to the 
total yield is not so large. 


as if the 





Our correspondent in Gadsden Co 
says: “It is the opinion of those who 
have seen the crop this year, that it 
is even better than the crop of ‘OA. 
But it will certainly have to be fine if 
so. In regard to the outside or sun 
grown, the yield will be about 80O Ibs 
to the acre; and of tent or shade 
grown about 1100 to 1200 Ibs. 
Nearly all the outside or sun grown 
tobacco has been sold, and there is 
very little of the tent or shade to- 
bacco that is not in the hands of, or 
under the control of the packers who 
manipulate it Both have sold at bet- 
ter prices than last year, something 
like 25 or 33% increase Bulk of to- 
bacco crop will be housed by Aug 10.” 


Tobacco Acreage and Prospects, 





The new tobacco crop is generally 
doing nicely throughout the U §S, re- 
ports to the contrary being few and 
isolated. Apparently the development 
is even more satisfactory in cigar leaf 
sections than it is in heavy leaf dis- 
tricts of the south. This was evi- 
denced by the govt crop report of July 
1, made public a few days ago. It 
showed that in none of the cigar leaf 
states was the condition of the crop 
below 90, ranging from that figure in 
O and Ga, to 100 in some of the N EB 
stetes 

Laie advices from Tenn say tobacco 
is growing rapidly, but needs cultiva- 
tion in some sections. For the most 
part Ky growers report fair develop- 
ment, but some “frenching”’ is noted 
Topping is now general in many mid- 
dle states, and cutting and curing is 
well in hand in parts of N C. There 
the crop is somewhat uneven. Curing 


gress in S C, but late advices 
say the crop will turn 


is in pro 
from that state 


out light. Conditions in Va are im- 
proving, although some tracts in that 
State will be very late. O tobacco is 
growing auspiciously, both cigar and 
heavy leaf. 

GOVERNMENT ACREAGE REPORT. 

The acreage estimate of the dept 
of agri for ‘05 is now public. It is 
right in line with American Agricul- 
turist’s special advices from corre- 
Spondents, that is, as regards an in- 
crease in the cigar leaf states; the 
only notable exception being Wis, 
which has given over much land to 
Sugar beets this year. The dept fig- 
ures relating to some of the more 
Southern states are occasioning skep- 


tical comment in many quarters. This 
is notably true with regard to the Hop- 
kinsville and Clarksville dark districts 
of Ky and Tenn. In its June crop re- 
porter the govt told of a total indicated 
increase there of 20% Officials of the 
Dark tobacco growers’ protective assn 
were inclined to doubt the accuracy 
of that deduction. Now the July esti- 
mate of the dept of agri shows a 18% 
acreage decre:z in Tenn and 9% in 
Ky. The O acreage is alse given as 
somewhat smaller than ’O-4. 

The general acreage for the entire 
country is estimated by the dept to be 
smaller than last year, the de- 
creases figured out for the southern 
districts and Wis more than offsetting 
the enlargement in cigar leaf sections. 


use 


bon 
6.7% 


The ’04 acreage for the entire country 
was 806,409, a shrinkage of 22%, or 


231,309 acres, from ’03. The present 

tobacco area, if the govt figures be a 

safe criterion, is only 752,380 acres, a 

Shrinkage of 27% from 2 years ago. 
1 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


The sharp curtailment in the area de- 
voted to tobacco in ‘04 was apparent 
and natural, being due to the very un- 
satisfactory prices paid for the '03 
crop. Last year’s output sold better, 
however, the average the country over 
being 15 to 20% higher than that of 
the preceding crop. In view of this 
fact, and with general physical condi- 
tions of the soil, etc, as they were, a 
pronounced reduction in acreage this 
year appears illogical, although in va- 
rious sections this may be the fact. 

There seems to be a fear on the 
part of many growers that buyers will 
use the question of increased acreage 
in cigar leaf districts this year to 
“bear” prices. Before the government 
report came out some claimed that it 
would be exploited by manufacturers 
as a means to force down the market. 
In view of the fact that the acreage 
last season was reduced 22% any mod- 
erate expansion this year should have 
no ill effects upon the market, for the 
231,000 acres dropped from tobacco 
culture in ’04 have left a big gap which 
it is certain has not been filled this 
season. Herewith is given the gov- 
ernment estimate for the ’05 tobacco 
crop by states. The first column shows 
the acreage as it relates in percentage 
to that of ‘04. The second column 
gives the condition of the crop on July 
1 this year: 





TOBACCO ACREAGE AND CONDITION, 
Acreage, Con- Acreage, Con- 
per cent. dition per cent dition 
*‘Herop July l Oicrop July 1 

KH ...3G 30 La 7 93 
Vt 1 Tex .100 Hs j 
Mass ..101 92 Ark S5 HT 
Cf «sce Ie renn ST ST 
| eer OO W Va...98 96 
Pa ....16 98 Ky 91 89 
MG ssae DO 90 | eer 99 90 
VA ssen OO Ue Ind 100 92 
eS saw OO 81 il 98 +t a 
sc -168 = =80 Wis i 4 
Ge: sco 0 90 Mo tt so 
Pi «.sckae % __- 
Ala 8D &S U S.. 93.3 87.4 
Miss .. 91 90 


Tobacco Notes. 





Press reports are authority for the 
statement that the American tobacco 
has absorbed another competitor. This 
was the Weyman & Bro Co, big man- 
ufacturers of snuff at Pittsburg, Pa. 
The consideration apparently involved 


$1,000,000. The American tobacco now 

has control of the snuff trade of the 

country. = 
TENNESSEE. 


CLARKSVILLE—Receipts last weak 
were 770 hhds, offerings on the breaks 
420 hhds, total sales 812 hhds, of 
which perhaps one-half were sold by 
the planters’ assn. On the open mar- 
ket prices were firm to strong on all 
leaf of decided character suitable for 
spinners, cigar and plug wrappers, 
and irregular and 4 to % lower 
on all other grades and _=eé£@~sorts, 
causing full rejection of bids. Ship- 
ments are going forward freely to 
New Orleans and eastern ports. Our 
rainy weather has now lasted for 25 


days, which is very unusual at this 
period of the year, and has caused 
much damage. Tobacco has_ been 


drowned out in low places, and much 
“frenching’”’ of the earlier plantings 
reported, and the fields are very grassy 
from lack of cultivation. Hot dry 
weather i; needed to improve the con- 
dition of the crop.—[Clark & Bro. 
VIRGINIA. 
MECKLENBURG Co—The first half of 
July this section had rain nearly every 
day. The land has been too wet to 
work most of that time. All crops ex- 
cept very early corn and tobacco have 
suffered for cultivation and are very 
grassy. Tobacco generally has a fine 
growth, but has stood about all the 
wet weather it can. The crop planted 
in this section is about 15% less than 
the past year. About that much less 
guano was sold for tobacco than the 


past year. The tobacco growers’ pro- 
tective assn is making an effort to 
establish a factory at Chase city, to 


manufacture both plug and smoking. 
The prospect for the success of the 
movement is encouraging.—[T. Y. A. 

T did not‘intend to have my paper 
stopped. I like the old reliable Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and do not care to 
be without it—[Prof C. L. Willough- 
by, Georgia Exper Sta. 





Important Agricultural Fairs. 





Kentucky. Florida. 
Bullitt, Shepardsville, Jacksonville, Jack°on 
7 15-18 ville, N 16-26 
Campbell, cee « Florida, Tampa, N 15-00 
5- 
Colored, Lexington, ee West Virginia. 
Crab Orchard, Crab - Inwood, Martinsburg, 
rchard, J 19-21 A 20.95 
Danville, Danville, A = Lewis, Weston, 5S ll-id 
Daviess, Owensboro, Morgan’s Grove 
Elks, G O W-14 Shepherdstown, S 5-8 
, Georgetown, , Pennsboro, Pennnsboro, 
J 24-27 99-31 
Ewing, Ewing, 57-9 Tyler, Middle bourne, 
Falmouth, Falmouth, , A 2S 
G . 8 27-30 Wetvel, New Martins- 
sermantown, German- ville A 14-17 
town, A 23-26 , , 
Guthrie, Guthrie, Virginia 


: ’ A 17-19 
Hardin, ee }Ieathville, Heathvil'e, 


Lopki Madis i 
Hopkins, ee Norfolk, Norfolk, A 1-4 


a 


Jefferson, Fern Creek, Norfolk, Norfolks, | 
A b- O 16-21 
K of P, Nicholasville Peninsula, Tasley, A 8-1 
: A 29-31 Radforn, Radforn, 
Laurel, London, A 23-25 O 10-13 
Lawrenceburg, Law- Roanoke, Roanoke, ide 
renceburg, A .>18 . , ; § 25- | 
Lewis, Vaneen — Southwest, Eos 
ve : ‘ Tappahannock, A 8-11 
Mercer, cuuemesr ul Tazewell, Tazewe i, 
ae § 12-14 
Nelson, Bardstown, Wy 
4 ythe, Wytheville, 
AWS 2 S6 


Northern Ky, 
Rockcastle, 
he 


= rence, 
8 


Bros ‘. Tennessee. 


ad, 16-18 d 
Shelbyville, Shelby. Appalachian, New- 
ville, A 2-35 port, © 10-13 
Southern Ky, Glasgow, Dekalb, Alexandria, * 
= 5s 7+ 
Somerset, Gemeeet. Gallatin, Gallatin, 
A 23-S 1 A9’ 
Springfield, Springfic ld, Gibson, Trenton, O li m1 
A 23-26 Maury, Co ae” 
Tri-County, Hender- 12-15 
son, 8S 2-30 Merchants, C on. ga, 
Union, Uniontown, § 23 
A 8-12 os Peete, —— 
iz 39-8 2 
Georgia. We t Te nnessee, ‘ nion 
Augusta, Augusta, it S 26-30 
ton «=—lC™ 
Coffee, Douglas, N 6-10 Delaware. 
Gordon, Calhoun, 
Macon, Macon, O 2 oe no Grange, eet e $1 
Northeast, Athens, Delaware. Brandywine ; 
; i Spr s A 3 
Northwest, Chiche, ; Springs, 
maga, 0 3 a 
Oglethorpe, Lexington, Mississippi. 
0 3-23 
Waycross, Waycross, Me aa City, - ¥ eae | 
N 13-1 y 
Whitfield, Dalton, Mi ss and West Al, ; 
© 16-20 Columbus, -28 


The Cotton Boll Weevil has been 
given still further publicity in an ex- 
haustive bulletin just published by 
the United States department of agri- 
culture. This publication, comprising 
181 pages, is a revision and am plifica- 
tion of one issued a year ago. It 
gives the details of investigations con- 
ducted during 1904 by W. D. Hunter 
and W. E. Hinds, special agents of 
the department. The life history, food 
habits, dissemination, natural and ar- 
tificial controls, are discussed at 
length, and there are upward of 10) 
plates and text figures by way of illus- 
tration. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to tuis office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 


insertion in issue of the following weck. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 


will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place New York City 


acver- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PEACH AND APPLE CARRIERS—If you have 
peaches, apples, tomatoes, or other truck, send for 
our catalog and price SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, 
Petersburg, V 





FERTILIZER LIME—Cheaper than phosphate. 
Manufactured by WALTON QUARRIES, Harris- 


burg, Pa 


$ 11-33 | 








_— 


[13] 73, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 
that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle aud 
Rabbit hounds, Stamps for circular. J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


BELGIAN HARES, “choice bred and in fine con- 








dition, 10 weeks old, $2 per r, JNO VRY, Lake- 
land, Minn, — h 

FERKETS. GEQ FARNSWORTH, Route 6, 
New Loudon, O, 





FERRETS- New 


London, O. 


-2000 for sale. HELD & CROW, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS—Very 
strong. The plants have an average of 4 square 


inches of space each over the whole field. $1 1000, 

5000, 70e 500, Celery—iiant Pascal Golden Self- 
Bleaching (imported secd), Winter Queen, White 
Plume. Cabbage—Danish Ballhead, Surehead, Flat 
a F, W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 1, Chester, 





“GINSENG ROOTS $1 per 100, tested 1901 seed, 
$3.50 per 1000; all stock guaranteed. H, W. 
ELMP DORF, Ravena, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, 
eges, for broilers, and fancy dogs, fprrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc, Description, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free. J, A. BERKGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


CHOICE Single Comb Buff Orpingtons and Rose 
Comb Frown Leghorns for sale at bargain prices, 
G. SUTTON, Purling, N Y. 


EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 
bred penltry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK. 
PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 


prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. 8. AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 











consisting of poultry, 














IMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
ported stock, A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N ¥. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS and Jersey Red pigs for sale 
cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


hay, straw and all prod- 
GIBBS & BRO, 








BUTTER, eges 
uce; daily returis, 
Philadelphia. 


poultry, 
Est'd 1844. 








‘OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
A NBRICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
82 Lafayctte Place, - New York City 





70-ACRE FARM, sandy, gravelly loam; adapted 
for dairying, poultry or trucking; good markets, 
well watered; trout stream; excellent site for grist 
mill; good buildings, healthful climate; $1000 for 
a quick sale. W. H, YOUNG, Cogan House, Pa. 


FOR SA LE— My 62-acre. fa rm in Summit county, 
QO; between Akron and Cleveland, near electrie and 
steam railroads, station, P O, school and church; 





good level land, good buildings, good water and 
fruit; $5000. J. MERCHANT, Metz, 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
ponltry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
ee, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 


FOR SALE—Dairy farm, 120 acres, large house 
and barn; 3-4 mile from school and store. SQUIRE 
GREEN, Route 40, Sinclairville, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 











WANTED—Yonung men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 


telegraphy quickly and thor- 
Good paying positions se- 
Illustrated catalog mailed 
TELEGRAPHY, 


supply. We teach 
oughly at small cost. 
cured for all graduates. 
free. EASTERN SCHOOL OF 
Box ’,. Lebanon, Pa. 








WILL PAY $10 per week to farmers, their wives, 
sons or daughters for portion of their time. J. T. 
FLOURNOY, Jersey City, N J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED-—-MEN. 
2% Cents Per Word 
YOUNG MAN desires position on povltry farm, 


knowledge of poultry. CARL LEDING, 1333 Tea 
St, N W, Washington, D C, 








ROY 1% wishes position on Pa farm; state wages. 
WILLIAM J, SLATTERY, 56 Tompkins Pi, o> 
lyn, N Y¥. 


Has Discarded All Other 
Papers. 


We have indeed found the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agri- 
culturist very satisfactory as an adver- 
tising medium, so much so that we 
have discarded all other papers as 
such.—[Henry Hunt, Newcastle, Pa. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, a notable dullness per- 
vaded the trade in heavy, coarse kill- 
ing cattle, while medium to light 
weight stock met with a fair demand 
and even exhibited a little strength. 
Exporters continued to murmur some- 
what at the condition of foreign mar- 
kets, yet their purchases were fairly 
liberal. Bulls in rather quiet request 
and prices little changed. Fat heifers 
of trim, but not too heavy weight, 
were sought after at relatively good 
prices. Killers are inclined to favor 
this class of cattle and handy weight 
steers in preference to big, over-fat 
beeves. Veals sold with freedom, al- 
though heavy grades moved at rather 
poor prices. Trade in stock and feed- 
ing cattle somewhat irregular. te- 
vised quotations for cattle are as fol- 
lows: 

Fancy native steers ......$5.75@ 6.05 
Good to choice fed heifers 4.50@ 5.30 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2.50@ 3.50 
Cutters and canners ...... 1.25@ 3.15 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls 2.25@ 4.00 
Feeders, good to choice... 3.795@ 4.50 
Plain to choice stockers.. 2.25@ 4.10 
Veal calves oe 2.20@ 6.50 
Milch cows, p head .......29.00@40.00 

There proved to be a somewhat bet- 
ter inquiry for hogs. Eastern ship- 
pers displayed no little activity and 
this foreed local packers to loosen 
up to some extent. The shipping de- 
mand called for a good proportion of 
desirable bacon types. General re- 
ceipts compare favorable with a year 
ago. Bulk of sales ranged $5.50@5.70 
with tops around 5.90. 

The keen demand for lambs is still 
in vogue and is a notable phase of 
the live stock trade. Offerings from 
Tll, Ind, Wis and Ida are of fair vol- 
ume, but buyers seem to want stock. 
A sharp advance in eastern centers 
recently took place. Spring lambs 
changed hands here at $7@8.25 p 109 
Ibs, shorn western feeding lambs 4.50 
@5.35. Fat wethers fetched 5.25@ 
B.7D, ewes 4.50@5.50, breeding ewes 
3.75@5.25, culls and bucks 2.20@3.50. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


PRICES OF GRAIN, 


LATEST WHOLESALE 


STANDARD GRADES, WITT COMPARISONS. 





Oats 


Wheat | 
1905 | 1904 
! 


1905 | 1904 
Chica £0 1.¢3 57 
New York... 1.63 | 63 

Boston _ 664 
1.07 | .58h 


St Louis..... r E 2 | 56h 


Corn 
1905 | 1904 


40 
A7 
49 
“2h 
38h 
wo 


Cash or Spot 





Min’p’lis... 99 | 53 
Liverpool... — | .70 








At Chicago, wheat continues the 
center of attraction in the grain mar- 
kets. More consideration is given the 
matter of harvest progress in the 
southwest and crop growth and de- 
velopment in the northwest than any 
other items. July wheat sold around 
SG@R8c p bu, market quite un- 
settled, deferred deliveries likewise 
hesitating. Details of' the crop situ- 
ation may be found in American Agri- 
culturist’s regular monthly report in 
other columns, 

Home influences were more forceful 
in controlling prices than forcign ad- 
vices. At every indication of better 
climatic conditions in the wheat pro- 
ducing territory speculative holders 
were inclined to sell and realize profits, 
this whittling off some of the ad- 
vances and giving the market what 
traders call a seesaw appearance, 
Crop news from abroad were not 
wholly favorable, yet Europe con- 
tinued an indifferent buyer of our 
breadstuffs, and exports of wheat and 
flour remained small. 

The feature in corn is the excellent 
consumptive demand on home ac- 
count. Every upward spurt of prices 
stimulates country shipments, yet 
stocks do not show any burdensome 
increase, and offerings are readily 
sorbed. Foreigners are buying fairly 
well consjdering the prices. The large 
acreage under corn, according to the 
government crop report, 24% greater 
than last year, caused some selling in 
the open market, yet prices in the 
main were on the good level of 56@ 
57%c p bu for July and 54%@55%e 
for Sept. New corn for delivery next 
winter sold freely under 4c. 

The oats market was inclined to 


ab- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


follow other cereals, but the compara- 
tively high price level was well main- 
tained, with July around 32%c p bu, 
Sept 30% @3l1c. The July condition of 
the oats crop was considered prom- 
ising for a liberal yield, although some 
damage has ensued since the first of 
the month by reason of wet weather 
at edge of the harvest period. 

Buyers for good malting barley 
found relatively little on the market, 
prices averaging steady to firm, quo- 
tations covering a range of 47@52ce 
p bu. Feed barley was in only mod- 
erate supply at 40@45c. 

Grass seeds remained quiet, tim- 
othy in small supply on the open mar- 
ket, and quotably steady, prime to 
choice $2.85@3 p 100 Ibs, futures 
nominal. Little interest displayed in 
clover which was salable contract 
prime at 12%@l3c p Ib, other grass 
seeds inactive. 

During the two months ending Aug- 
ust 31 Mexico will reduce the duty 
on wheat to the basis of 74.7c, U S 
currency, for each 220.4 Ibs. This re- 
duction is designed to prevent injury 
to the needy classes from the increase 
in the price of wheat in Mexico. 

At New York, spot wheat ruled a 
trifle easy at the close of last week. 
No 2 red in store was quotable around 
$1 p bu, No 1 northern went as high 
as 1.15. The trade in corn showed 
fair activity with buyers in evidence. 
No 2 mixed changed hands at 624%@ 
621%,c f o b; elevator quotations were 
around 62c for mixed and 63c for 
white. No features of interest sur- 
rounding the oats trade. New mixed 
quotable at 35%,@36%c p bu, white 
clipped 371%,@41c; rye &88@85c. Feed- 
ing barley 4814@50c, choice malting 
5de, malt GO@T0c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Appies. 

At New York, receipts of larger vol- 
ume, but quality somewhat irregular. 
This to be expected, however, at this 
season. New apples command S$1@ 
2.50 p bbl, or 25@60c p bu cra. Small 
peach bskts bring 15@30c ea. Under 
Our Special Crop Reports will be 
found article relative to ’05 apple out- 
look. 

Beans, 

Writing this journal, a big handler 
of field beans at New York says: 
“Stocks are somewhat reduced, yet 
there are fair supplies on that mar- 
ket. Marrows, however, are some- 
what scarce. Prices average about 15c 
p bu higher than early April.” 

At New York, trade generally quiet, 
vet former advances well sustained. 
Choice marrows $3.40@3.50 p bu, pea 
beans 1.90@1.95, red kidney 3.10@3.15. 

Dressed Meats. 

There is practically no change in the 
market for calves, prime veals com- 
mand 10%c p Ib, fair to good 9@9 4c. 
Demand is mainly for first quality 
stock, but the proportion of such 
among arrivals is rather light, most of 
the offerings being irregular in qual- 
ity. 

Eggs 

At New York, a little stock con- 
tinues to go into cold storage, but bulk 
of receipts passes into immediate con- 
sumption. Select western eggs bring 
18@1Ve p doz, fey hennery 23@24c. 

At Poston, southern quotable 
14@1Ge, fey nearby 22@24c. 
At Chicago, prime northern extras, 
that show up well, despite the weather, 
bring 18c p doz, and are firm. Firsts 
quoted at 14%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Advices from southern Ind claim 
the watermelon crop this season has 
made an unusually fine showing. It 
is alleged there are upward of 1500 
acres of watermelons and cantaloups 
in Montgomery township. Gibson Co. 
Posey Co is another famous melon 
section. 

In view of the lighter crop of 
peaches in Ga this year it is not sur- 


eggs 


at 


prising that higher prices have been 
realized in many instances. Some 
growers have sold their peaches at 90c 
@$1.15 p cra f o b, against an average 
of 75c last season. It is said weather 
conditions have somewhat  handi- 
capped buyers. : 

Cranberry prospects around War- 
rens are excellent. Vines come 
through the winter in good shape— 
[F. W. G., Monroe Co, Wis. 

At New York, peaches offered freely, 
best grades holding firm, inferior kinds 
irregular. Ga Elbertas fetch $1.25@ 
1.75 p carrier, cheaper kinds 50@T5c. 
Southern pears fetch 2@4 p bbl, de- 
mand fairly good. Cherries selling 
well, blacks bringing 40@70c p 8-lb 
bskt, reds 25@50c. Plums 75c@1.50 p 
carrier. Strawberries about over, and 
market firm; western New Yorks 6@ 
l5c p qt. Blackberries strong at 5@8c, 
huckleberries in liberal supply at 5@ 
Ye, gooseberries 5@10c, red raspberries 
command 38@6c p qt. Currants weak 
at 5@7c p qt. Md and Del cantaloups 
bring 2.25@3.25 p cra, southern stock 
1.25@38. Fla watermelons fetch 15@ 
30c ea. 

Hlay and Straw. 

Demand running largely to finest 
quality hay. Some dealers are taking 
a hopeful view of the market for the 
next month to six weeks. Some new 
rye straw is coming from N J; early 
offerings bringing $15.p ton. The Jer- 
sey crop is reported to be good. Prime 
timothy fetches 16@16.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 14@14.50, packing 6@8, wheat 
and oat straw 8@9. 

It is reported that the Mich hay crop 
is heavy; northern Ill large, else- 
where below average; O good crop, 
but some damage by rain. Ex- 
cess moisture hurt clover some 
in Ky and occasioned loss in 
Wis, although crop. there is large. 
Prairie hay making big returns in 
Neb; tame hay damaged to some ex- 
tent by rain. 

Tlides end Tallow. 

The claim is made that prospective 
hide supplies the remainder of this 
year are none too large in comparison 
with the demand for leather. The in- 
quiry for the latter continues heavy 
in spite of the fact that manufacturers 
are credited with turning out a world 
of substitutes for certain kinds of 
leathers. Improved machinery for 
treating heavy hides is largely respon- 
sible for the manipulation of coarse 
hides so that they pass for finer stock. 

At Chicago, a firm undertone per- 
vades trade, and sellers are talking of 
further hardening in the coming few 
months. Green salted steer hides fetch 
10% @1le p lb, bull 8% @9%e, calf 12 
@lte, deacons 5O0@G65c ea. horsehides 
$1.75@3.75. Tallow 4@4%c p Ib. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, market has varied lit- 
tle if any since last report in these 
columns. City bran quotable at $19.50 
@20 p ton, middlings 21@23, red dog 
24@25, western bran 18@18.50, cotton- 
seed meal 26.50, linseed oil meal 30. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, heavy receipts tended 
to depress the market, and prices 
slumped until at the close of last week 
average to best offerings sold at T5e 
@31 p bbl. This low plane of prices 
stimulated buyers. It is thought by 
many that shipments will be restricted 
to some extent, and thus the market 
might react. Long Islands bring 80c 
@1 p bbl, southerns 60@0c, old stock 
nominally 75c@1 p 160 lbs. 

At Boston, new potatoes in full sup- 
ply, prices being 75c@$1.50 p bbl. 

Onions. 

The Tex season has about closed. 
Tail end shipments to N Y arrived in 
very poor condition and some receivers 
even went so far as to withdraw 
freight guarantee. Although returns 
have proved somewhat discouraging, 
it is claimed that better attention to 
packing and curing stock in ’06 may 
greatly help matters. 

Onion prospects fairly good. Re- 
lieve the damage from wet weather 
will about offset acreage increase.— 
[E. B., Wyandot Co, O. 

Onions doing exceedingly well: 
weather good, but some trouble from 
maggots. Full acreage.—[L. W. G. 
Monroe, Orange Co, N Y. 

_A correspondent at Clay, Onondaga 
Co, N Y, says some onions given up 


by reason of weeds. Season too moig 
but maggots not bad. 

Substantial increase in onion acrg, 
age here, but loss by flood, wor 
frost, wind and weeds will cut it do 
to 50% of 04. Crop now doing better. 
[W. T. G., Kosciusko Co, Ind. . 

At New York, supplies still continug 
heavy and prices show practically no 
improvement. Ky stock is quoted at 
$1.50@2 p bbl, southern’ reds 2@3, 
southern potato 1.25@1.75, La 20@pj, 
p bag. 

Poultry. 

At New York, broilers are arriving 
freely. Prices have drifted down ty 
a level more in keeping with the aq. 
vanced season. Aside from springs 
however, offerings were well absorbeg 
at fully steady prices. Western fowl 
command 14%%c p Ib d w, roosters 94 
@10c, spring chickens 16@1ic turkeys 
14%c, ducks 60@90c p pr, geese % 
@1.30, live pigeons 20@25c. Dresseq 
ducks from Lorg Island are plentify 
with good inquiry at 16@17c p Ib dy, 
Western dry picked fowls fetch 13@ 
13%c, Philadelphia broilers 24@2%¢ 
western broilers 18@20c, turkeys 1@ 
18c, squabs $2@2.75 p doz. 

At Poston, western iced 
fair to moderate supply. Demand 
good at 13%@ld4c p Ib d w. Broilers 
coming freely, selling at 156@20c. Live 
fowls 12%,@13c p Ib, roosters S8@fe, 
springs 150@18c. 

Vegetables. 

At the July convention of the tri- 
state packers’ assn held in Del, a re 
port was made on the commercial 
canning crop’s acreage for ’OD. It was 
claimed that the tomato acreage js 
about 60% of ’O4. It will be borne 
in mind that last year’s tomato pack 
year aggregates 506 cars. Some N J 
canners are giving $7 p ton for to- 
matoes, in parts of Md 9@10 for corn 
and 1 p bu for shelled péas, 

At New York, sweet potatoes selling 
well, bringing $2@4 p bbl, yams $15) 
@2.50. Beets and carrots somewhat 
dull at 50c@$1.25 p 100 behs. Cab- 
bage holding its own at 75c@$1 p bbl, 
cauliflower 50c@$1 p doz, celery 15 
@ltc. Cukes showed some strength, 
Jerseys quoted at T5c@S1 p bx, south- 
erns T5c@$1.75 p bbl. Corn larger 
supply, bringing 50c@S1.25 p 100. Egg 
plants Tice@S$i.ty p bx, horseradish 5 
@iec p ib, lettuce 5V@T5e p bbl, okra 
$1.50@2.50 p carrier. Squash plentiful 
and easy at 50c@S81.50 p bbl, peppers 
$1@1.50 p carrier, peas 50c@$1 p bskt, 
raidishes 50@6Vc p 1) behs, string 
beans 25@75c p bu, srinach 2@3%e 
p bbl, turnips 50c@$1. Tomatoes show- 
ing a surplus; quotations for Jerseys 
D0c@$1.25 p bx, southerns 25@50c p 
carrier, cress $1@1.50 p 100 bchs, 


fowls in 


The Jersey Cattle Breeders’ Assn of 
western N Y are offering a special list 
of prizes for the best and highest pro- 
ducing cows at the N Y state fair at 
Lenawee Sept 11-16, 1905. No entry 
fee will be required. Entries close 
Sept 9 The test will begin the morn- 
ing of Sept 13 and continue 24 hours. 
The prizes are as follows: Class 1 
for best producing heifer two years 
old, $40; for 2d best $30, 3d $20, and 
4th $10. 2, best producing cow 
three years old, 1st prize $40, 2d, 3d 
and 4th prizes same as in class 1. Class 
3, for best producing cow four years 
or over, Ist prize $60, 2a $40, 3a $30, 
and 4th $20. For further information 
and application blanks, write Se 
George E. Peer, Chili Station, N Y. 


Class 


A man who wishes to buy or sell 
real estate can get the best results by 
advertising in the Farmers’ Exchange 
of American Agriculturist. Whether 
the farmer wants to buy or sell he has 
but to use the Exchange and go on 
his way rejoicing.—[{Wilmer A. West, 
Mercer County, N J. 


—_— 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 

A Good Love Story—‘‘A Paper Pro- 
posal” is the title of a clever piece of 
fiction contained in “Mountain and 
Lake Resorts,” a book just issued by 
the Lackawanna railroad in which 
some of the most delightful summer 
resorts in the east are illustrated and 
described. The story is well worth 
reading, and the other information 
may help you in selecting your vaca- 
tion place. The book will be mailed 
on receipt of ten cents in stamps ad- 
dressed to T. W. Lee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York City. 











THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
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The Butter Situation. 





| ae 

vorm PRICES OF CHOICE CREA MERIES. 

L down New York Boston Chicago 

better, ee 21 2114 20 
|) 18 a 18% iM 

ntinug 03. ee 21 pa | @ 21 We 20 

illy ng The warm wave which passed over 

ted at many parts of the country the first 

| 2@3, half of this month tended to stimulate 

Abie the demand and gave a healthy un- 
dertone to the milk market. This was 

5 notable in the east and west. Milk 
Tiving prices at Chicago, as suggested by the 
wn to shippers’ union, are S5e p can in July 
he ad. and Aug, 95c in Sept and Oct. Spec- 
rings, ylators are still storing butter freely 
sorbed poth east and west. 

a The essential features of the butter 
rs market remain as last noted. Offer- 
urkeys ings are still liberal, all big cities ap- 
% > 3 parently enjoying an abundance of 
oa supplies. Stock is going into storage 
, a with freedom in spite of the fact that 
. a prices rule 2@3c p Ib higher than last 
* 1@ year. Buyers complain more or less at 
; "Tse the cost of butter they are putting into 
a storage, but the memory of last sea- 
son’s profits serves to keep them in 

wis in the game. 

aa At New York, situation little 

‘lid changed; fine ecmy 2lc p Ib, dairy 18 
Sede @20e. 

~ a At Boston, market holds steady; 

western cmy 21@211¢¢c p Ib, dairy 0@ 
he trie MME iC: ; 

L Te At Chicago, supplies ample, but no 
nercial accumulations, buyers take hold 
It was freely. Extra cmy a trifle easy at 20c 
ige is p lb, dairy 17@18c. 
borne -he Cheese Market. 

» pack At New York, movement fairly ac- 
ia NJ tive <lthough it appears less cheese 
or (0+ is goi into storage than many ex- 
r corm pected. Market steady to easy. Fine 
new cheese is quoted at 9% @9%c p Ib. 
Selling At Boston, best N Y¥ fey twins com- 
‘ . w mand 9%@10c p Ib. 
ao At Chicago, trade presents no new 
p bbl, features of interest. Demand 
ry 18 fairly comprehensive. Full cream 
ength, twins fetch 10@10%c p Ib. 
south- Se et ee 
larger Empire State Milk Notes, 
). Egg nee 
dish 5 For May milk we received 92 cents, 
, okra for June 77 cents and for July we are 
entiful getting 82 cents. Milk in the vicinity 
eppers Bi of Bridgewater is sent to the Phoenix 
) bskt cheese company. The flow of milk is 
Rei about the same as last year, perhaps 
A Oe a little short. The station receives 
shoW- Habout 400 cans at present. Grade 
jersey$ Mi Holsteins are the predominating breed 
nog P Band sell from $40 to $50.—[W. E. F. 
és A part of the milk near Afton is 
issn of delive red at the station operated by 
ial list the Dairy Product company of New 
















York. This company paid 9%} cents per 


st a 100 for May, 8) cents for June and 
fair S after July 1, Bordens’ prices. The 
) entry flow is somewhat better than a year 














clos¢ MJago. About 400 cans were received 
morn- @¥daily during June. The Bordens open- 
hours. Med their plant here July 1, getting 
lass 1, about 200 cans per day. Farmers are 
) years increasing the number of cows in their 
20, and @#herds. Holsteins are the favorite 
ng cOW Mbreed and predominate, good cows 
2a, 3d selling for $40.—-[B. A. B. 
. Class] Much of the milk around Amenta 
r 3 hey Union is delivered to the Bordens at 
id > BiWassaic. Our dairy cows are given 
m are fodder cut in %-inch lengths. We cut 
te about twice a week during the winter, 
y ¥ cutting enough to last three or four 
a days and drop it into a large bin. We 
ait - consider fodder in the best shape put 
chant in the silo, but as the Bordens do not 
rhethet use milk from silage, we are obliged 
he hag 4 feed our fodder dry. We give 
go of “eg ae See for the afternoon 
Wrest, a. e also feed meadow and hun- 
€arian, corn ground in the ear and 
—@Wheat bran and sometimes a little 


ottcnseed.—[ E. V. D. Reed. 


— of the milk around Yorktown 
ights, Westchester county, is deliv- 


ay Pro- 


iece of Mered at the station at that place. There 

in and @HS no price fixed, but is usually sold 

ued by at exchange prices, but some at 5 cents 
which @per can less; about 86,000 pounds de- 
ummet #ivered daily.—iG. Gc. 

ed and 


Farmers near Blodgett Mills, Cort- 
and county, send their milk to that 
station, and at present receive 1% 
ents. About 150 cans are produced 
Haily. The flow is slightly on the in- 
rease. Holsteins predominate and 


worth 
‘mat ion 
r vaca- 
mailed 
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FARM 


good cows bring $40. Calves sell for 
from $1 to $2 when two days old. For 
veal they bring 5% cents per pound. 
Buttermilk sells for 3 cents.—IW. A. S. 

The milk about Brisben, Chenango 
county, is sold to the Bordens for 90 
cents per 100. The flow is increasing 
somewhat, and 175 cans are now de- 
livered daily. Holsteins are the fa- 
vorite breed; good cows sell at $35.— 
([M. Cc. M. 

Milk in the vicinity of Newark Val- 
ley, Tioga county, is delivered at Phil- 
adelphia and to the Standard butter 
company of Owego, 6000 pounds being 
sent to Philadelphia and 19,000 to the 
butter company. We receive 82 cents 
per 100 for milk. Good grade Hol- 
stein cows sell at $40 to $50, veal 
calves 5% cents per pound.—[C. H. B. 

Milk produced in the vicinity of Ad- 
dison, Steuben county, is delivered to 
the Howell condensed milk and cream 





company at Addison, for which 64 
cents per 40-quart can is paid. The 
flow of milk is about the same as a 


year ago, 80 cans being delivered at 
the station daily. The number of 
dairy cattle are about the same as a 
year ago. Common scrub cattle are 
the prevailing animals here. Good 
dairy cows sell at from $30 to $40. Veal 
calves sell at from 6 cents to 6% cents. 
{I. M. 

Farmers in Tioga county in the vi- 
cinity of Smithboro send their milk to 
that village. They received 70 cents 
per 100 pounds for June. About 6500 
cans are delivered to the station daily. 
Holsteins and grades predominate in 
this section, but farmers are reducing 
their herds somewhat. Good dairy 
cows bring from $30 to $40 and veal 
ealves sell at 6 cents per pound.— 
[J. W. R. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York—On July 14 the milk 
exchange directors at a special meet- 
ing advanced the price of milk to 2%c 
p qt in the 26-zone, effective July 
16. The hot weather, which greatly 
increased the demand and the falling 
off in supply, due partly to the low 
price and partly to drying pastures, 
were the reasons given by the directors 
for their action. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 15 
were: 





Milk Cream 

Cee ekekee esas 35,575 2,195 
Susquehanna ........ 14,605 250 
We ON ves cece 17,120 1,950 
Lackawanna ........ 38,725 2,775 
N Y¥ C (long haul).... 37,830 1,730 
N ¥ C (Harlem)...... {),835 150 
Gntarle ...+s« incesss Se 3,275 
Lehigh Valley ........ 16,712 1,578 
Homer Ramsédell line. 5,302 115 
Mew TRAGER .ccscccess 7,200 — 
Other sources ........ 5,500 150 
DI occ skein deases 232,314 14,168 

——_—___—~. 
Largest Apple Crop—F. S., Mary- 


land: Probably the largest apple crop 
ever produced in the United States 
was in 1896. That year the commer- 
cial crop approximated 70,000,000 bar- 
rels. The yield in Canada that season 
was also probably the largest on rec- 
ord. No figures are available regarding 
European crops which are made up 
mostly of summer and autumn varie- 
ties, and not of great commercial im- 
portance after November 1. England, 
France and Germany a!! produce large 
quantities of apples in the aggregate. 


Seallions—J. P. M., Delaware: In 


popular usage this word, commonly 
pronounced and often spelled scul- 
lion, is any onion with a thick neck 
and a poorly developed bulb. More 
correctly speaking, it is the shallot, 
the little bulbs of which are planted 
like garlic or onion sets in early spring 
in any good soil and cultivated cleanly. 
They are hardy. Nothing is simpler 
to grow. Each bulb produces two or 
more which may be kert for several 
months for use in cookery as a mild 
flavoring. The slender’ leaves are 
eaten green as a salad. Though often 
sold in the larger city markets the 
plant is more popular in home gar- 
dens, but it is not widely known in the 
United States. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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The best summer investment any 


dairy farmer ever made is a 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Its use Means time and labor 





saving, profit and satis- 
faction all combined. 





Send for catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


c ° 
muogiicaco. General Offices: = “won tneat"" 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


$203 Fucerr Street, 75 & 77 Yorx S7nasr, 
NEW YORK. 
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NTANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, LiL 
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Agriculture 


Through the Laboratory and School Garden 
by C. R. Jackson an? Mrs. L. S. Daugherty 


NE great reason why agriculture is not taught in the schools is the 
fact that suitable text books on the subject are almost entirely lack- 
ing. Teachers are willing to take up the work if they only knew what 
to do. This work supplies this need. As its name implies, it gives 
explicit directions for actual work in the laboratory and the school 
garden, through which agricultural principles may be taught. The 
work is intended to cover one year’s time but it is 60 arranged that 
any part of it may be omitted if the necessary material cannot be 
obtained or if the time allowed to this subject makes it necessary. 

The authors’ aim has been to present actual experimental 
work in every phase of the subject possible and to state the direc- 
tions for such work #0 that the student can perform it independently 
of the teacher, and to state them in such a way that the results 

will not be suggested by these directions. One must perform the experiment 
to ascertain the result. 

But the book is not merely a manual, it embodies in the text a comprehensive, 
practical, scientific, yet simple discussion of such facts as are necessary to the 
understanding of many of the agricultural principles involved in everyday life. 

A carefully outlined chapter with specific references is given to each of the 
following general subjects :—Nature and Formation of Soils; Classification and 
Physical Properties of Soils; Soil Moisture and Preparation of the Soil; The Soil 
as Related to Plants; Leguminous Plants; Principles of Feeding; Rotation of 
Crops; Milk and Its Care; Propagation of Plante; Improvement of Plants; Pruning 
of Plants; Enemies of Plants; and Ornamentation of Home and Schoo! Ground. 

Any energetic teacher can, by carefully going over the work in advance, 
working out the experiments himself and reading the references, be able to do 
creditable class work if he is willing “ to dig,” but it is useless for any one else to 
undertake to be an agriculturist or to teach agriculture. 

The book, although primarily intended for use in schools, is equally valuable 
to any one desiring to obtain in an easy and pleasing manner a general knowledge 
of elementary agriculture. It contains a large number of engravings which are not 
only attractive pictures but are actual illustrations of much value in explaining the 
text. Fully illustrated, 5 1-2 x 71-2 inches, 402 pages, cloth. Price $1.50, net. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


§2 and 54 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. il 


——— See 
CUTTERS ana BLOWERS 
Built on the right principle, combining safety Gywheel, belt pulley and 
feeding device. Will elevate easily into any silo. Also hg i. 
horse powers, threshers and hay presses. Write for ovr free catalorra | 


Harder Mfg. Co.,Box 13, Cobleskill, Ne¥ | 
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The Call of ‘the Old flome. 


EVEN years ago 
former Gov 
Frank L. Rollins 
of New Hamp- 
shire originated 
the Old Home 
week movement. 
It was a most 
happy inspira- 
tion of the gov- 
ernor’s which set 
apart a week to 
call home to 
their native state 
its wandering 
sons and daugh- 
ters. Since then 
this movement 
has spread, so 

that while not so 

[Ee ee | generally ob- 

served as in New 

Hampshire, it is still celebrated to 
some extent in nearly a dozen states. 

Massachusetts has. an Old Home 
week association and this year will see 
many local celebrations in the old Bay 
state. New Hampshire will, of course, 
celebrate it very generally, for there it 
has proved an unqualified success. In 
other states the movement has but just 
begun and is local almost entirely. 

The whole conception of the plan is 
to be most highly commended. Who 
is there that, deen down in his heart, 
is not drawn to his native state even 
though the state of his adoption has 
heaped honors high upon him! Who 
is there who does not, from time to 
time, turn with longing thoughts to 
the scenes of his childhood! And it 
is right that this should be. It is one 
of the bonds which bind the different 
sections of our country together. 
Massachusetts boy becomes a Califor- 
nian rancher, yet never will he be 
wholly divorced from the state that 
gave him birth. Success crowns his 
efforts far from the scenes of his early 
struggles, but never can he quite put 
out of his mind and out of memory the 
joys and the beauties of the childhood 
days. 

Thus it is well that the old towns, 
patriarchal in the dignity of their long 
settlement, should seek to call back 
for a day those whom it has sent into 
the world to do the world’s work. 
Each town in the older common- 
wealths should have its Old Home 
week association; each town should 
do its utmost to arouse in its former 
residents a love for the old home, 
From every village should go forth the 
home call. Pres Rollins of the New 
Hampshire state association, made the 
following suggestions for Old Home 
week observances and they may well 
be heeded by every town: 

The preaching of Old Home week 
sermons in all the churches and the 
calling of former pastors and members 
of the congregation; also members of 
the choir. 

The hanging of flags on houses and 
public places, to be kept out during 
the week. 

The placing of tablets to mark his- 
toric spots. 

The preparation of articles of his- 
toric value about local men and places. 

The arrangement for the publication 
of local histories where it has not al- 
ready been done. The exhibition of 
ancient reliés and souvenirs. 

The preparation of badges to be 
kept as souvenirs of the occasion, and 
to be distributed free, or sold, as seems 
best.” 

It is suggested that for the proper 
celebration of the day basket picnics, 
flower parades, cnlathumpian parades, 
trades processions, salutes, ete, are in 
order. A series of five-mirfutes talks 
on old times by the old residents is al- 
ways a good feature. 

Can you not even now the old 
home with its moaning windbreak of 
evergreens, with its old oaken bucket, 
with its straggling apple trees,. every 
one with a record of torn trousers of 
boyhood; with the old familiar pas- 
ture, the brook in the lower corner, 
the cattle grazing among the hickory 
trees, the old horse whinnying a wel- 
come, the snake fence zigzagging 
down into the maple grove! Can you 
not see this and more in the very word 
“Home?” 

So let each town do something to 
bring back its sons and daughiers. It 
need not be elaborate; there need be 
no great outlay of money, simply an 
invitation to the wanderers to come 











see 


The - 


OLD HOME 


home long enough to shake hands, to 
see old neighbors, to greet old friends. 
Send the word forth broadcast! Let 
them know that they are wanted at 
home! So shall this institution be- 
come firmly established and one which 
shall work for the closer binding to- 
gether of all sections of our great 
country. 


When the Cowbells Ring. 


L- M- MONTGOMERY: 





When drowsy sweet across the gleam 
Of summer afternoons adream 
Comes the clear tinkle far away 
Of bells where drowsing cattle stray, 
The world forgot, I roam once more 
In wide green meadows loved of yore, 
And from the blue hills boundary 
The winds of youth blow clear and free, 
And once again, hand clasped in hand, 

I stray with forms of fairyland; 
The lost sunshine of summers olden, 
The amber lights of twilights golden, 
The hopes, the dreams of vanished years, 
And childish laughter, childish fears, 
Music wind-blown o’er slopes of green 
From many an unforgot demesne 
Come to me with the glamor known 
To summer and to youth alone, 

When the cowbells ring. 


When mellowed in the purple dells 

I hear the tinkle of the bells 

I see again the farmhouse old 

Set in its fields of harvest gold, 

And far woods scarfed in hovering haze 

Through long and shimmering summer 

days; 

Old playmates stray again with me 

In leafy lane or daisied lea, 

Old friends come back from out the years, 

Old smiles shine out o’er memory’s tears, 

Old fancies weave within my brain 

Their sweet beguiling dreams again. 

And over all there faintly rings 

The tender song a mother sings. 

Such haunting visions come to me 

Of all dear things that used to be, 

Until I almost find at last 

All that I missed from out my past 
When the cowbells ring. 

a 

“T think,”’ said the prison visitor, “‘it 
would be helpful to you if you would 
take some good motto and try to live 
up to it.” 

*Yes,”’ said the convict. 
like to select, for instance, 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
[Philadelphia Press, 


“Now, I'd 
‘We are 


THOUGHTS 


Entertaining the Bride-Elect. 


L. M. GAINES, 

“And so Mary Elliott’s engagement 
is announced at last! We must give 
her a party of some kind,” quoth 
Louise, as she reached for a choco- 
late cream. 

“Yes, but, oh, for something differ- 
ent!” answered the tall girl by the 
fire. “These linen and china showers 
are beginning to pall on me, to say 
nothing of the strain on my allow- 
ance.”’ 

“It is rather hard for some of us to 
be invited to disgorge a handsome 
towel or a bit of china every so often. 
I want to give a party for Mary, but 
I’m going to do the giving. I can’t 
ask the Caldwell girls to bring a hand- 
kerchief or anything else; they just 
can’t afford it.’’ 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to give a little affair just 
like Mrs Jayne’s. You remember Mrs 
Jayne whom I visited in Los Angeles 
last year? Well, while I was there 
she invited in about two dozen girls 
to meet a little bride-elect friend of 
hers. We were told to bring our 
thimbles, ahd when we were some- 
what settled, in came Mrs Jayne with 
a huge tray of tissue paper parcels. 
——. looked so interesting! 

“We each took one and you can im- 
agine the chatter and laughter that 
arose as we tore off the coverings. 
There were all kinds of things for the 
bride’s household box, all cut out 
ready for us to sew together, or hem. 
I drew a dust cap, and my right-hand 
neighbor a bread cloth. Then there 
were towels, dishrags, aprons and 
broom bags, clothespin bags, kettle 
holders, and even roller towels. You'd 
be surprised at what a lot of pretty, 
useful things we made that afternoon. 
Some of us worked our initials into the 
things we made. I happen to know 
that they didn’t cost so very much 
either, a little over $2. Mrs Jayne had 


cut some old table linen into the dif- 

ferent bread cloths and dust rags. 
“But the jolliest thing happened af- 

terward. We had all had a dainty 





lunch, and then the maid brought jn 
an immense tray with two dozen dear 
little blue and white Japanese cups 
and saucers, full of coffee. We emp- 
tied them and were expecting her tg 
take them away, when in she came 
with a dishpan full of warm water.” 

“Why, what on earth!” interrupteg 
the tall girl. 

“Yes, wasn’t it a cute idea? We 
took some of the new dishrags and 
washed those cups and saucers, and 
the little bride-elect had to wipe every 
one on her new glass towels, and then 
dear Mrs Jayne told us we could take 
the cups home as souvenirs of the orc. 
casion. How we all laughed and 
thanked her!” 

“T think that was a fine party,” and 
the tall girl and Louise put their 
eager heads together to plan for one 
just like it for Mary Elliott. 


” 
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A Debtor. 


DOLSON. 





EUGENE C. 


One, raised to mountain hights, all care 
had lost 
Of generous hearts that helped him to 
ascend. 
We all are 
most, 
Who rises on 
friend. 
—__—__—_ ~~ -—- - 


debtors; but his debt is 


the shoulders of a 


Canes with Histories—My hobby is 
the collection of canes, though I do not 
know why. I have one which I eail 
America. It is made from bits of old 
war vessels. The handle is @ part of 
the battleship Maine. The ferrule, a 
part of the water gauge of the Spanish 
Maria Teressa; the foo, and spike in 
bottom, a part of another Spanish war- 
ship. The main staff is from an old 
English ship that was sunk in Long 
Island sound and lay 113 years under 
water, I have another cane, the main 
staff of which I cut on Mt Jungfrau, 
Switzerland. The handle is the antler 
of an Alpine goat and the brad in the 
end is made from a bit of steel found 
on the _ battlefield’ of Waterloo— 
[Wayne Meredith. 


THE DEAR, FAMILIAR OLD HOME SCENES 


It is only from the perspective of years of absence that the beauties of the one-time commonplace, homely 


scenes of childhood are to be 
ing can efface. 


home—the 


seen in 


home of earliest memories. 


their true values. 


days and waken sweet reminiscences. 


Then they become treasured memories which noth- 
Of homes we may build many, each beautiful and dear in itself, but there is but one childhood 
God bless the old homes that call their children back these summer 
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Two Teddies. 


MARGARET RAMSEY. 





ther tells me that she has but 
” "uae small boy named Ted, 
Yet surely I’d have said that there 
were two; 
I saw them both but yesterday—each 
was a sturdy lad 
With rosy cheeks and eyes of deep- 
est blue. 


And one of them—TI liked him best— 
had such a cheery face, 
And but to hear him laugh would 
give one joy! 
The corners of his mouth turned up, a 
pretty cupid’s bow; 
His mother called him her dear sun- 
shine boy. 
The other had,—O such a face! "Twas 
cross as cross could be. 
His brow was puckered in an ugly 
frown. 
You’d think that he had never laughed 
and knew not how to smile; 
corners of his rosy lips turned 


The 
wh. 
His mother must of course be right. 
She says there fs but one; 
Yet truly ‘tis a mystery to me 


How that bright, laughing, glad-faced 
boy. and that one with a whipe 
fretful, scowling face the same 
eould be. 


And 


Shall It ee Lost Art? 


BY ELLEN STRONG BARTLETT. 








HAT a charming grace is that 
W of deference! If it were not so, 

men would not so often employ 
it when they wish to win the favor of 
women Often does a girl say, “Mr 
So-and-So is net handsome, I know, 
and he not very clever, but his man- 
bewitching.” Analyze his 
“manners;” the witchery is not in wit 
or even in adulation, but in that in- 
definable mingling of admiration, re- 
spect and consideration for the pleas- 
ure of others which we call deference. 
deference is most 


ners are 


Like perfumes, 
agreeable when so subtle as to be 
scarcely noticed. It is not in men only 


that it is to be desired; in these days 
it seems to be more “apparent by its 
absence” in girls than in boys. Just as 
cleanliness is a virtue which proclaims 
itself little, and yet is constantly per- 
ceived in those who practice it, just as 
grace of motion and posture proves 
that the muscles have been thoroughly 
drilled by proper exercise, so the def- 
erence which becomes a habit in child- 
hood invests its possessor with an air 
of high-breeding which can be at- 
tained in few other ways. 

We hear too often that 
free country.” and that “you must 
look out for your own rights.” The 
spirit of self-assertion may be produc- 
tive of gain in money, but it seldom 
brings true friends. If it assumes con- 
trol of the mind it leaves its traces 
on appearance and conduct. True def- 
ence consists in yielding your own 
preference in trifles to the comfort 
of others in such a manner that there 
is no loss of self respect on the part 
of the person favored; consequently, 
beware of the counterfeit which is 
sometimes offered by young people 
toward those who are little pleased 
to be treated like old people before 
the time. It is not hard to detect the 
imitation. 

Do not fear to teach the children the 
“old-fashioned courtesies.” Tell them 
to be always quick to carry wraps, 
open umbrellas, place chairs, and give 
the right of way to parents and grand- 
parents, friends and visitors, to listen 
respectfully to what others are saying. 
Enforce on their young minds that 
they simply must not push their way 
through a door’ before others, that 
they must not claim the best things 
at the table, that they must keep back 
their own remarks, however valuable 
they may appear to them, whenever 
their speech would interrupt the con- 
versation of others. The last is one 
of the hardest lessons for a child to 
learn; but it is one of the most useful. 
From such training come the good 
listeners, who are, somehow or other, 
generally considered good talkers. 

I know a family where the children, 
in Spite of kind hearts, are thoroughly 
disliked by all visitors, because they 
have been allowed to usurp the prom- 


“this is a 


inent place in every detail of family 
life. If ever they do waive their claims 
for the first hearing and the best seat, 
it is done so awkardly that you know 
it is achieved under mental protest 
und not with the ease of habit. 

Do not let children feel they are 
fairly choked by such gracious words 
as “I am sorry to trouble you,” “I beg 
your pardon” and “Thank you,” or 
that they will be disastrously left 
behind in the race of life on account 
of turning out for a lady on the side- 
walk. 

Whether such manners be called 
“old-fashioned” or “‘new,”’ be sure that 
the possession of them will be a last- 
ing acquisition which will not depart 
with any loss of beauty or money, 
that will be a hall-mark of good birth, 
that will cause your children’s society 
to be desired and enjoyed by people 
of all ages and positions, and better 
than all, will be in the spirit of the 
golden rule. Said Sidney Smith, “Life 
is too short to get over a bad manner; 
besides, manners are shadows of our 
lives.”’ 


-_ 


Woman’s Sphere Indoors, 

i. WH. W., VERMONT, 

Field work in New England means 
hard work and it beats me how a wo- 
man in charge of @ home can think to 
better her condition by taking on more 
work and more cares and putting her- 
self where she will always be on the 
rack between work in two places. I 
am for fresh air, first, last and always, 
but when the weather is bad I am ai- 
ways glad I don't have to be out in it. 
The dress of women is not suited for 
bad weather. 

When a woman marries a farmer 
she becomes a home keeper, an occu- 
pation second to none in importance. 
If she is not able or willing to fill that 
position, or if she has such an irresist- 
ible longing for agriculture as can only 
be satisfied ty doing tarm work, it 
seems to me she had best not marry, 
as there is nothing to hinder her run- 
ning a farm herself if she wants to and 
can. She would need to hire compe- 
tent help, but would be no worse off 
than a man who has to hire his house- 
work done. 

I, for one, would like to hear what 
the farmers themselves think on this 
subject. I would really like to know 
if it were possible that men expect 
their wives to do farm work when they 
ask them to share their homes. If so, 








I shall be twice glad I never said “yes.” 


The Tail of a Cow and a Summer Boarder. 

















Boarder—Say, you old fool, can’t 
you keep your tail still a minute? 





























Poarder—There! «That ought to 


hold you for awhile. 

















Cow—Beg pardon, uncle, but there’s 
a fly on your nose. 

The wife and mother will by her lov- 
ing sympathy help to smooth over the 
surface and round up the corners.— 
(Charity. 

dangerous ends.— 


Delays have 


[Shakespeare. 


AROUND THE TABLE 





The Query Corner. 


Will some dear sister tell me how 
to wash blankets and not have them 
shrink, and also how to make cran- 
berry jelly and have it jell right? I 
have tried it many times but never 
had good luck.—[Perplexed, Me. 

Can someone tell me how to suc- 
cessfully can okra? I have made a 
dismal failure of all my attempts.— 
(Fr. H., Pa. 

Will someone kindly send through 
the columns of this paper the poem, 
“The New Church Organ’? Where 
can I procure a root of Mourning 
Bride ?—[Muggins. 


Embroidery asa Hobby. 


MATTIE F. BUCK. 








Although I enjoy lace work, em- 
broidery in colors is more fascinating 
to me. I like to create the luscious 
strawberries, grapes, apples and pears, 
and develop the petals of the wild 
rose, violet, daisy, etc. Embroidery 
can be used as “pick-up” work, and 
one’s interest does not abate from hav- 
ing it put away for weeks. To women 
isolated on farms it will bring a pleas- 
ure and beauty to their homes. 

There is nothing prettier on the 
white dining cloth for festal oe- 
casions than the bright colors of fruit 
and flowers in the centerpieces and 
aoilies. A variety can be produced 
by having a few large centerpieces 
and many different designs in small 
doilies. The same designs are also 
suitable for the parlor. 

You will find the same shades of 
colored silk work many different de- 
signs. The strawberry, carnation and 
holly have the same shades of red. 
There are some people who think em- 
broidery is expensive, but if you do it 
yourself and use care in buying mate- 
rial it is not a very extravagant luxury. 

One of my own troubles was to 
know if my work was well done. There 
was no teacher near me. I wrote a 
lady who sells fancywork in all the 
large cities in the United States and 
in Europe. She sent me material to 
work a doily for her. I asked her 
opinion of my work. Some points she 
criticised; others she praised. I then 
worked half a dozen for her and she 
paid me a fair price. 


on 





Touching the Hired Help Question— 
I wish the Tablers would talk more 
on the hired help problem. Shouid a 
hired man milk while the farmer is 
away to town on business, and do you 
think it possible to get a married man 
with or without a family to take an 
interest in the work and not drink? 
My experience is that nine men out of 
ten who work for farmers get drunk 
and go on sprees. Is it because the 
life is dull or are the best men hired 
in the factories? What about the 
hired girl; if she does the work for 
six or eight in the family, washes, 
irons, bakes, churns twice a week, 
takes care of 100 chickens, helps in 
the garden? Should she put in spare 
time sewing carpet rags and piecing 
quilts? Is it necessary for her to 
mend her clothes? Should she expect 
any better than a straw tick bed or a 
room to herself larger than enough 
room for the bed? Should anything 
be gotten to lighten her labor in the 
line of wringer or washing machine or 
churn? Would it not be more eco- 
nomical to use the old things while, 
there is hired help and buy the new 
when there is no hired help to be had? 
|Michigan. 


More Light on Hired Help—I am 
another foreman’s wife and I am 


much interested in what has been 
written about hired help. We have 
both tried to do our duty. I have 


taken care of hens and calves, brought 
in wood, raked hay with a horse rake, 
loaded hay, led the horse. to unload 
and have also milked from five to ten 
cows twice a day for almost two 
months when help was short. but what 
did I get for working so hard? Ru- 
ined health. There is once in awhile 
a place where they do seem to appre- 
ciate these little extra things. but they 
are few and far between. The more 
you do the more you may.—[Worker. 





That Dreaded “Fresh Air Kid”’—1 


wish every farm mother could take 
just one day to visit some of the beau- 
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tiful charities of Boston, and finish 
up by touring the poorer quarters, 
which swarm with pale, puny little 
ones. I think that much dreaded “fresh 
air kid’’ would be more welcome, after 
that. I think, too, the remembrance 
of those barrels of “No 2’s” which rot- 
ted on the ground last fall, would 
give some of us a twinge of remorse. 
Did you say you'd have a “fresh air 
kid” down for one week? That's good! 
But perhaps some cannot do that. 
Then how about the flower mission, 
day nurseries, vacation play grounds, 
floating hospital and other life and 
moral-saving institutions? You are 
going to send them a big basket of 
fruit, lettuce, peas, or fl6wers. They 
need them all the time, and the ex- 
press companies will take them free 
of charge. It is some little trouble te 
you. Oh! yes, but think what pleasure 
it will give to the invalids and chil- 
dren.—-{A. B. W., Massachusetts. 





The Utility Woman—We hear so 
much in these days about the utility 
cow, the utility chicken, ete, how 
about the utility woman? I think she 
is greatly to be desired, the woman 
who can be wife, tender and true, 
mother, loving and patient, cook and 
servant, always at hand; mistress al- 
ways, ready for visitors, bright, beam- 
ing, right up to date. Now, when she 
is found may I be there to see? Do 
Jet us have her picture.—[Myron B. 





It is not absolutely necessary to 
have a bank account in order to be 
happy.—[S. M. B. H. 


CHANGED HUSBAND. 


Wife Made Wise Change in Food, 





Change of diet is the only way to 
really cure stomach and bowel trouble. 

A woman says: 

“My husband had dyspepsia when 
we were married and had suffered 
from it for several years. It was al- 
most impossible to find anything he 
could eat without bad results. 

“I thought this was largely due to 
the use of coffee and persuaded him to 
discontinue it. He did so, and began 
to drink Postum Food Coffee. The 
change did him good from the begin- 
ning, his digestion improved; he suf- 
fered much less from his nervousness, 
and when he added Grape-Nuts food 
to his diet he was soon entirely cured. 

“My friend, Mrs. Oe 
Vicksburz, (my former home) had 
become a nervous wreck alsc from 
dyspepsia. Medicines had no effect, 
neither did travel help her. On my 
last visit home, some months ago, I 
persuaded her to use Grape-Nuts food. 
She was in despair, and consented. 
She stuck to it until it restored her 
health so completely that she is now 
the most enthusiastic friend of Grape- 
Nuts that I ever knew. She eats it 
with cream or dry, just as it comes 
from the package—kKeeps it in her 
room and ests it whenever she feels 
like it. 

“TI began eating Grape-Nuts food, 
myself, when my baby was two 
months old, and I don’t know what I 
should have done without it. My ap- 
petite was gone, I was weak and nerv- 
ous and afforded but very little nour- 
ishment for the child. The Grape- 
Nuts food, of which I soon grew very 
fond, speedily set all, this right again, 
and the baby grew healthful, rosy and 
beautiful as a mother could wish. He 
is two years old now and eats Grape- 
Nuts food himself. I wish every tired 
young mother knew of the good that 
Grape-Nuts would do her.” 

Names given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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A True Singer. 
WILL WARD MITCHELL, 
No matter what the weather, 
The singer’s voice rang true, 
Or clouds were.all about him, 
Or roses hid the rue. 
He sang of human passion, 
Of simple little things— 
The daisy in the woodland, 
The forest murmurings. 


He loved the blooming clover, 
The lowing of the kine; 

A peaceful country homestead 
To him seemed half divine. 

The cradle song of mothers 
Above their babies wee, 

The wooing of the songbirds, 
-Nest-building in the tree— 


Somehow the things were simple, 
And so were all his songs; 

He seemed to see life’s beauties, 
Nor croaked about its wrongs. 

But some way people read him 
And loved him, from the heart: 

He knew their love, while living— 
His was the truest art. 


The Fascinating Study of Ants, 


PROF C. T. BRUES. 





PART IV—HOW TO STUDY ANTS IN AN 
ARTIFICIAL NEST. 

Let us suppose that the reader has 
a nest full of specimens which are 
ready to be studied. It is to be hoped 
that the nest is provided with a queen, 
who will probably form the center of 
a group of workers in some part of 
the nest. It will be noticed that she 
is larger and stouter than the workers 
and much less active. She is content 














Fig 1—HEAD OF AN ANT. 


to rest quietly and be fed and groomed 
by the attendant workers, who usually 
cluster about her when they are not 
engaged in eating, exploring, or clean- 
ing the nest. 

Look carefully about in the corners 
to see if there are any of the young of 
the ants stored away. If you find vari- 
ous sizes, from newly-hatched to full 
grown in the nest at the same time, 
what can be inferred as to the egg- 
laying of the queen? Does she lay 
continuously? How is it with our 
resent queen? Look at the largest 
larve; perhaps some of them are 
already inclosed in the pupal envelope 
or cocoon. Or, are there some pup 
present without envelopes? If so, our 
ants belong to the sub-family (Myrmi- 
cine) which do not spin a cocoon like 
other ants. 

Place two or three drops of honey 
near some of the workers. Do they 
notice its presence? How? Do they 
act as though they saw it? What 
part of the body do they examine it 
with before tasting? The antenne or 
“feelers’’ are the most delicate sense 
organs which the ants possess. If 
they wish to examine any object they 
employ these members, first waving 
them about as if to smell, and later 
tapping it gently with their tips. The 
senseS located in the antenneg enable 
them to recognize members of their 
own nest, their own larve, etc. They 
also serve as guides when out forag- 
ing, as by means of them the ants can 
easily follow through a sense: of smell, 
a path they have previously traveled. 

Try the experiment of dropping an 
ant belonging to another species into 
the nest. Do they soon detect its 
presence ? What does the frantic 
waving of their antennew denote? They 
may despatch the intruder at once, or 
it may be tolerated for a time. They 
will never adopt it, however, as a 
member of their community. 

After the nest has regained its cus- 
tomary quiet once more, remove an 


NATURAL 


ant from the nest, replacing it later. 
Does this specimen create such an 
excitement as the former stranger? 
Does it appear so at a loss on its 
return, or does it seem to be quite at 
home? How do you suppose the ants 
in the nest detected the difference? 

Watch some of the workers and see 
if any of them are feeding the larve. 
Do they feed them upon liquid food 
which they carry about in their 
mouths? Try putting a small, soft- 
bodied insect into the nest. Do the 
workers chew it up into bits and give 
these to the larve? Ants belonging to 
a certain group (Ponerinz) feed their 
larve thus, while others make use of 
masticated or liquid food for this pur- 
pose. 

See if you can follow a single spec- 
imen in its wanderings about the nest. 
This can be done by touching the cen- 
ter of its back with a small spot of 
bright-colored paint, using the tip of 
a fine straw to do the spotting. Does 
it seem to have a definite purpose in 
view, or does it wander aimlessly 
about until something attracts its at- 
tention and starts it on a new course 
of action? Does the same ant attend 
to all the different necessities of the 
nest in turn, or does it confine itself 
to a single action or group of actions? 
If there appears to be more than a 
single cast or size of workers in the 
nest, see if you can find that each cast 
confines itself to certain actions. Try 
another specimen. Does it meet defi- 
nite conditions in the same way as the 
first one? See if you can detect any 
individuality in its mode of proced- 
ure which is different from that of 
the first ant. Try to have it repeat 
some action. Does it always respond 
in the same way, or can you detect 
any variations in its instincts. 

Can it learn to overcome obstacles 
fn an easier way by experience (in- 


.telligence), or will it repeat again and 


again many useless steps in accom- 
plishing its purpose (instinct). Do 
some of ‘the workers in the nest ap- 
pear to be of a lighter color than the 
remainder? If so, they are probably 
newly emerged specimens. If there 
are any pup or cocoons in the nest, 
mark a couple of them and note from 
day to day how. they are progressing. 
If the ants belong to the Myrmicine 
and have naked pup it will be pos- 
sible to see a gradual darkening of 
the color from the pale creamy white 
of the freshly formed pupa to the 
yellowish or brownish hue of the new- 
ly emerged ant. With the cocoon 
forming ants none of these internal 
changes can, of course, be seen. 

At some time when the light is good 
remove an ant from the nest and see 
what you can make out of its form 
or general structure. A small pocket 
magnifier or a strong reading glass 
will be of great assistance in doing 


w 


N—Nodes. 


C—Constriction. 
@. 
a. 


S—Sting. 
FIG 2—ARRANGEMENT OF BODY PARTS. 


this. An ant which has recently died 
or one freshly killed is best for our 
purpose. This is most easily done by 
dropping it into a small vial of alcohol 
or benzine for a few moments, after 
which it can be removed and the sur- 
face allowed to dry. 

Count the number of legs. Are they 
all more or less similar, with the joints 
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practically the same for each pair, or 

can you detect differences, say be- 

tween the front and hind pairs? 

Where are the muscles that. move 

the legs? Note the difference be- 

tween the ant’s legs, and those of 
man and higher animals. The mus- 
cles are inside the skeleton in this 
case; in other words they are sheathed 
in a sort of armor. Notice the five 
little joints at the tip of each leg 
surmounted by a pair of tiny claws; 

these serve as the feet. (Fig 1.) 
Note the antenne# or “feelers” which 

ar: attached to the head between the 
eyes (Fig 2). How many pieces are 
there to each? Which piece is the 
longest? What do you suppose is the 
advantage in having so many joints? 
Can you see the jaws at the lower 
end of the head below the insertion 
of the antennz? Their shape will de- 
pend considerably upon the species 
of ant which you happen to be exam- 
ining. 

Behind the head is the thorax or 
body segment to which the legs are 
attached. This part of the body also 
bears the wings in the case of the 
males and females. Behind this is 
the abdomen. Note the very slender 
connection between the two. Are there 
any smaller swellings or knots be- 
tween the thorax and abdomen? (See 
Fig 3.) By examining the number 
and shape of these it is possible to 
classify the ant to some extent, as 
shown in the following table: 

Stalk or petiole of abdomen, consist- 
ing of two nodes or knots; pupe not 
covered with a cocoon; adult work- 
ers- usually with stings 

Sub-family Myrmicine 

Stalk of abdomen, consisting of only 
one node, pup# inclosed in cocoons; 
adult ants stingless 

Sub-family Formicine. 

Stalk of abdomen with a node and 
another constriction just behind 
this; with cocoons and stings (rare 
ants) Sub-family Ponerine. 
See if you can classify your ant 

by the use of this table, referring to 

Fig 3. It is by means of structures 

of this sort that all insectS are classi- 

fied. Note the number of segments or 
pieces (joints) to the abdomen. These 
are tightly fitted together and much 
harder to discern than the nodes. 

After you have done this work with 

one species of ant, try another. What 

are the differences in structure, be- 
havior and habits that you can make 
out? 

An endless series of new facts are 
open to you with each new form. Try 
to keep a few notes regarding the 
things you discover and if possible a 
few rough pencil sketches. It will be 
a great help for future reference, and 
a pleasure too, in recalling what we 
have done toward unraveling the life 
history of a most interesting lot of 
insects. 





True Story of a Pigeon. 


BEDELIA, 13 YEARS OLD. 


About four years ago my brother 
Fred, aged six, was given a pair of 
pigeons, one*white and one blue. We 
fed them, made a cage for them and 
everything went well till one night 
a week afterward. In the morning we 
found the blue one gone. But the white 
one was there and by spring was a 
great pet. 

For a while he was very lonesome 
and followed us everywhere, flying into 
the house every chance he got. He 
would sit out on the window sill and 
look in and coo, making a great fuss. 
When I would go to milk he would 
perch on my shoulder and coo, and 
peck at my ears all the way there, 
and while I was milking. 

When he was a year old he would go 
half way to school with Fred and I 
every morning and then fly back so as 
to be on time to eat with the chickens. 
One morning he did not stop at his 
halfway place, but came all the way 
and the children played with him and 
had a big time, until school was call- 
ed and the doors were closed. He did 
not like to be left out there alone and 
soon found an open window. I hap- 
pened to look around just as in walked 
Mr Pigeon. He sat on the back 
seat awhile until he could locate me 
and then flew to my desk and sat there 
just as though he was at home. The 
children played with him at noon and 
fed him. But he was not satisfied with 





going to school, but one fine Sunday 
followed me to church. He could not 
get in at a door, but pretty soon map. 
aged to find a window open and in he 
flew. Nobody offered to put him out 
and the preacher told the people to let 
him alone, as he would do no harm, 
While he was talking Mr Pigeon flew 
onto his head, and as he was quite balq 
I don’t suppose the pigeon’s claws felt 
very good. But he kept on with his 
sermon, and the more and louder he 
talked the harder the pigeon wonig 
peck his head and coo. By this time 
the people were laughing and not pay. 
ing much attention to the sermon, Fi. 
nally the pigeon flew on the Bible anq 
aman put him out. That was the first 
and last time he went to church. 


a> 





Was It Reason or Instinct? 
DR GRACE M. NORRIS. 


A curiously mended nest of a Ralti- 
more oriole is in the museum of 
Brown university, Providence, R I, 
The birds chose a tall tree for their 
home. The nest was built in a fork 
formed by two good-sized twigs and 
sustained by threads woven in the 

















NEST GUYED UP BY ORIOLES. 


coarse materials forming the founda- 
tion and then fastened around the 
twigs. One of the twigs broke, three 
days before the nestlings were ready 
to fly, and the nest hung by one 
twig and swayed to and fro in the 
summer breeze. 

The little birds were frightened and 
clung to the sides and bottom of the 
nest with their tiny claws. At each 
gust of wind it seemed as if the re 
maining twig would give way and the 
feathered babies would be dashed to 
death on the rocks below. » 

But the mother bird was equal to 
the emergency. She procured a piece 
of twine over 2 feet in length and 
after winding several inches around 
the broken section of the twig still 
imbedded in the matting of the nest, 
Crew all taut and fastened the string 
to a branch, about 10 inches above, 
and then made a neat tuck-under knot 
and let a long piece of the twine hang 
down by the nest, like the cord of a 
curtain. 

Many years have passed since this 
occurred, and we do not Know the 
fate of the inmates of that little 
house, whether they were shot by @ 
cruel boy in testing his new gun, or 
killed by bird hunters and their wings 
sold to adorn the hat of a thoughtless 
g: i, but the curiously mended nest is 
still preserved, and illustrates the fact 
that even the birds are under the 
protection of an all wise Being, who 
dictates and guides their work. 

a 

“It is the rough sea that makes tha 

smooth pebble,”’ 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


Painkiley 


and the Rheumatism's 














CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped permanently. Cause smoved. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored Symptoms nevet 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P, HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. %& 

See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Hints on Canning Peaches and Pears. 


ELOISE MARTIN. 





Fruit of medium size and high fla- 
is best for canning. It should be 


vor 
fully ripe, but firm and free from 
pruises or rotten specks. Clingstone 


peaches are much the best. Choose 
fruit from the nearest orchards—that 
which has been shipped a long dis- 
tance seldom pays for canning. This 
is particularly true of pears, which are 
almost flavorless unless ripened on the 
tree. Fruit must be picked just as it 
begins to turn fer long distance ship- 
ping, hence is always more or less in- 
sipid. 

Wash and drain the fruit before be- 
ginning to pare it, if it is the least bit 
dusty or sticky. Pare as thin as pos- 
sible—the finest fruit flavor lurks next 
the skin. Drop peaches as fast as 
pared into a deep jar half full of clear 
lime water. This prevents their turn- 
ing brown, and in a measure hardens 
them. Leave them whole unless too 
big to go in the can. In that case 
halve, leaving the pit in one half. 
When all are pared, drain off the lime 
water, cover with fresh water, rinse 
well and weigh. Take half the weight 
of pared fruit in granulated sugar, put 
it over the fire in a preserving kettle, 
with half a pint of ginger tea, and the 
juice of a lemon to each pound pre- 
pared as follows: Pare off the yellow 
lemon rind before squeezing, and put 
it in with the fruit. Make the ginger 
tea by bruising half an ounce of ginger 
for each pint wanted, covering it with 
boiling water, and letting it stand 15 
minutes before straining. 

Boil the syrup five minutes, skim- 
ming it well at least twice, and when 
it boils hard, drop in all the peaches 
it ill eover. Leave them in until the 
kettle again strikes a boil, then skim 
out with a perforated skimmer, and 
nut into hot glass jars. Set the jars 
vhere they will keep hot, until all the 
ruit has been in the syrup. Add a 
int of fresh syrup for each half gal- 
lon already used, bringing it to a quick 

- thoroughly and fill the cans 

th it, boiling hot. Scatter the lemon 
peel well through the fruit, when it is 
put in the Seal after filling, and 


let stand where the cooling will be 


jars 


dual 
In filling 


nutes 


stand sev- 
so if the 


cans let them 
before sealing 
falls below the fruit, more may 
in Pears may be canned or 
died in exactly the same way. 

flavor is desired, use two 
place of one. The above 
been tested and found to 


a A 


\ Six-Minute Washing Machine— 
White Lily washer will 
h clothes in six minutes, and 
‘oughly without injury to any 
ibric. <A little study of how 

the White Lily will result 
satisfaction. Fill the tub 
of clothes, then pour in boil- 
and until full. Turn 
until clothes are clean, which, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, takes only 
minutes. This quick work is 
accomplished by the rapidity of the 
rotary movement, which dashes the 
vater and suds through the clothes, 
removing every particle of dirt The 
three-quarter turn of the dasher holds 
the clothes long enough to receive the 
full effect of the water. In this the 
White Lily is superior to most rotary 

ishing machines, which have only 
a half-stroke. To accomplish this 
rapid work, all the moving parts are 
made of the very best material, and 
are adjusted with the greatest nicety, 


h ta 


If full 
water soap 
the 


a few 


which accounts for the great ease of 
operation. For the wooden parts only 
red Louisiana cypress is used. As this 
timber grows practically under water, 


the wood remains sweet and clean and 
is little subject to swelling and shrink- 


ing. Taken altogether, the White Lily 
is a perfect washer, widely popular. 
By writing to the White Lily Washer 


Company, Toledo, O, a full and com- 
plete description will be sent to any 


reader of this paper. 


“Don’t spend a dollar’s worth of 
time to find a lost penny.” 

An appreciation »f humor is the sale 
vation of everyday life.—[{Prof Tyler. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





No 6312—The waist shown has a 


fancy tab yoke as its hall mark of 
gentility... The waist may be developed 
in silk, linen or madras, and may be 
kept in one color or made more strik- 
ing by edging the fancy yoke and cuffs 
with a narrow band or braid of a con- 
trasting color. Tiny tucks coming out 
from beneath the yoke in front and 
extending to bust depth furnish 
abundant fullness, which is drawn 
down easily into the snug girdle. The 





No 6312—A New Tab Yoke Effect, 
sizes 32 to 42 inches bust. 


plainness of the back is relieved by the 
pointed yoke, which also extends over 
the top of the sleeve. The front closes 
in the duchess manner, and in no way 
detracts from the stunning yoke effect. 
The sleeve is the plain bishop model 
with an easy amount of fullness. 

No 4666—Simple, practical and con- 
venient are the salient features of the 
apron designed for the little daughter 
who is her mother’s help in the daily 
household duties, or for wear when 
she is having a “tea party” for dolly’s 





No 4666—Girl’s Apron, sizes 5 to 12 
years. 

benefit. These aprons in jwhite or 
checked gingham are most needful in 
keeping the pretty frock clean and 
neat. Holland cloth, linen, gingham 
and lawn are materials sugegsted. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





Will someone please tell me how to 
can sweet potatoes?—[M. E. Campbell, 
Kentucky. 








PURELY DOMESTIC 









Silver Greys 
are as good as they are beautiful. 
Dresses made from these materials 
are as charming as they are durable. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys, 


Sold by thousands of dealers for ove 


STONE, half a century. 


PRINTS 


Three generations of Simpsons have 
made Simpson Prints, 


The Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 




















Wash Hour, Not Wash aes 


Lock forward to get 
Rotary Stee! Ball Gearing Wasuner it’s easy and a ewan hg to get 
p——1- a yt] an ee I Our O. K. means satis: 


are) 


The only Rotary Washer with revolving steel baM gearing. In- 
tide of the tub corrugated like a wasiboard. The wheel turns 
right or left, pin wheel or dasher reverses automaticall 
clothes back and for th through the hot soa 
with the wash day 

to see it 

we will see that you are supplied with one 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, ta. 


getting your clothes dirty because with an O. Y 


our guarantee, 


y Cleans Without Rubbing 
the Clothes to Pieces. 


, turning 
ap suds, It oes awa 
ckaches. Go to your dealer's store and 

If he don’t handle the O. K. cond us his name and 








WE WANT 





WIDE AWAKE AGENTS 


in every corner of the United States to sell 


Andrews School Furniture 








Awarded Grend Prize St. Louis Exposition 1904. 


The best school f 
sell. 


irniture made. The easiest to 
Favorite over allothers. Write for terms, ete, 


The A. H. ANDREWS CO., 


Established 1865. 


174-176 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















‘FREE FARM TELEPHONE | pach 


farmer 

absolutely freea fine Telephone. ry it: 
days—if not the best tel - mew made you don't pay us one 
cent. Cost very littl st noth ing : to maintain. Great 
help, conveni nee and mes ey-saver. Send at once. Standard 


Telephone & Electric (o., 854 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis, 





es from a grocer 


aw fs ur groc 

and ye r dry g ow ay ma dry 
ls or 1. T if you wanta 
o roods, send two cent 


stamp for postage for o ur n ue, and take advan- 
tage of our -“— see in the business. 








gain prices on all guns 
H. & D. FOLSOM’ "ARMS Lv. » 34 Broadway, New York. 
ROYAL BE. BURNHAM, Patent 
Attorney, 824 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. Patents Prom tly 


PATENTS: Secured.Booklet on Patents sent 





PATENTS « high rest references. 


GERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 





Absolntely ecnrea, Never toreturn, 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magia, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Addresa, 
es OF.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, 


page book free. | 








—~ 


cA Book of Verses 
Underneath the Bough 


Helps to keep the boys and girls interested 
and contented on the farm. A few goo 

books of standard fiction, history, yore, 
poetry, etc., as well as the tec huical rura 
ooks, ‘that tell how to make the farm more 
a ought to be in every subscr.ber’s 
Com Write for our complete catalog. 


58 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
ORANGE JUDD MARQU VTTE B BUILDING, 
COMPANY 


CHICAG 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 











{ To Printers 


BIGGEST BARGAIN IN 


Web Presses 


The following machines are offered at low 
prices aud easy terins, either with or without 
complete electrical equipment: 


One six page wide elec trotype web verfect- 
ing Hoe press, prints & 20 or al pages, 
each 13g in. lcag by he in. wide with our 
columns of 13 ems pica, at 12,000 con plete 
copies per hour, folded, pasted and trin. med; 
32, 40 or 48 pages, at 6000 per hour, delivered 
to either page or hait- -page size. 

One Hue web perfecting half tone electro- 
type press for fine work, with various color 
combinations. It delivers folded, trimmed 
and stitched a publication with ty @ matter 
1ig by 7@ in. in either 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 
0 or 48 pages. It will’ also’ take pa ges Ii by 
11} in. or five standard columns 13 picas wide, 
and print of these 8, 12,16, 20 and 4 pages. 
This machine is even’ better than when new. 

Also one Stonemetz web new | | 
delivering 16 pages folded, pasted and trim- 
med, 6000 per hour. Size of plate 149 by 9 in. 
or four standard 13 ems columns. 

For further particulars address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 








= SPRINGFIELD, MASS. j 








WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: ‘! 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. A. 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 

















BUILD UD 


CHILDREN, and MEN. 


your Health and STRENGTH with 
JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIF UGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
— Get it from your ar uuaanll 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pin Hoe or Spring Hee. 
Square Tube Steel 
Frame. Lifting 
Lever at End, oe i 
Spring FPres- 














Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 
Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
world beater, using 3 to 6h. p. less than any other 


to do the same work. 
r We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours and can do 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 


. . have to “go some” to doit, We figureon filling a 
at Uniform Depth. Accurate With 4 Record 16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend: it 
Land Surveyor. Evenly Bal- to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 


) anced. No Neck Weight, It has met with the unquale , : fill silos with, Very truly yours, 
Ds i. L. Baldwin. 


ified approval of farmers who 
have used it for years, Unsurpassed 
for accurate sowing, durability, econ- 


omy, and ease of operation. —Worke & 3 ~ a a ba 
ing parts simple and easy of access. 4 
Machine perfectly controlled and regulated 


while in motion. Has double run force grain 


feed, with cone gear for change of quantity. None 
Corrosive Glass Fertilizer Distributor, thrown out of gear is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it's the result of years of development 


by independent lever. This is a drill of highest grade, and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 
fully illustrating the eaperiority of the Buckeye line; shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 
its excellency will appeal to you. Your dealer has it—ask any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
him; or write to us for complete descriptive catalogue. & \ and quickly moved fror: place to place. Is low-down 
P. P. MAST & CO., 20 Canal St., Springfield, Ohio, = and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
— need not be taken apart when machine is moved. 
. - - Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and a 
i simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
| x for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
etter than a Tiorse : EY sacs ay iste 
> i threugh before you buy a Silo Filler. 
For the McVicxkErR Costs less and only eats when it’s working—I¢ per horse powet j me Ny 2 me By. | Pailedenbine 
per hour feeds it. It will saw wood, pump water, churn, grind or shell grain, run fanning : ; . 
pe. ry ye ~~ machine—an od a ee and one things aon Wilder-Strong implement Co., 
arm, an ° our after hour without getting tired or requiring attention. Just ¢ 
start it and letit alone —that’s all. It t. ome third the parte of any other Boot, 36 ences, 
Gasoline Engine—no mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchets to get out 
of adjustment, The - 


McVICKER 


(Automatic) 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


will work for you days, nights and Sundays 
without complaint or stoppages. It can’t get 
out of order, for it is Automatic and so sim- 
ple that you or your ten-year-old boy can 

‘eee through it” and understand all about it 
in ten minutes. Nothing to get out of re- 
pair, Write for our CATALOGUE A and find 
out more about it—and how Iow the price is. 


ALMA MFG.CO., Alma, Mich. | = Baill Wain y 
We BITTLE-CHARLES CO. 1213 Filbert St, Philadetphie = Take Your Power 
8. L. LAMBERD CO., Baltimore, Md. = % G to Your Work 
In sending out their Jast specifications 


PNEUMATIC et gasoline engines for West Point,the 


S S . s . 8. War Department required them “to 
ons in | nour Wi oou morse Ensilage Cutter be Gide Engines oreual.” ‘They excel al 
21 a . 4 all geaaee & Se U. 8. Government would not 
will prepare you a better silage an your emand them. 
4 Strokes to | Revolution Automatlo pgs and Hopper silo in less time, with less power and with less It requires no experience to run them. and 
Horse Power and Belt Power Combined, at Price of One, trouble to you than any other blower ensilage Repairs Practically Cost Nothing. 
Twice the Capacity of other Balers at half the price, is catter made — sake dnnes Gidea 40 Sa 
os tal rd Engine, 2 to 5 
Four to One which Equals Our ; , _ It is the most convenient and the easiest to Camp epetts tulle, the came at in the fameus Olds 
FY operate. It never clogs, never gets out of mobile) the most economical small aes engine 
Srl order, never disappoints. We guarantee every mate; Sporn outabee eee of a 
machine to be perfect and to do the work Or, our general catalogue, showing 


claimed for it. sizes 
If you need an ensilage cutter you need a Olds Gasoline Engine Works, 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, Lansing, Mich. 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima,N.Y. 


































































































a New York Agents, 
R. AR. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 








We also make Hand Feed Presses 2% Strokes to 1 Revolution; Saw Mills; Shingle Milis; 
Planers; Edgers; Lath Mills; Corn Mills; Water Wheels, etc. Write for Catalogue, 


DeLoach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 625 Atlanta, Ca. : | A B E N A Q U E 
sé rT) = : a . ' 
The © a L_i the Standard Baler. ee GASOLENE = 























See it work and you an convinced > : I 
of its superiority. ‘ower press Rime REL BT Veli = 
shown delivers two 1001b bales per minute, square and tight,bales that pack cars. Byam ills, \ : : HAY PRESSES, 
AS FEATURES: Sc!t. "seter;, Automatic Block Placer, Auto- mm =— ENSILAGE 
IT H $ U @ matic Condensing Hopper, Automatic Signal ‘ ne \ 
Bell, 63 by 30 Inch Feed Opening, Stec| or Wood Frame. Durable and safe. by. CUTTERS AND 
toarmsandlegsisremoved. Big brother to the famous Eli Continuous % > BLOWERS 
Traveland Reversible Lever presses. 38stylesandsizes. Elicatalogue free. ge = THRESHERS 
.d . ’ 


Collins Plow Co., St., Quincy, ills. oan 

ng S Ce = The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. = 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work, Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels, Self-feed Attachment increases 


Earliest and easiest worked : b bal d t MEAS 8 ha : ‘a 
Sarri 4 capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales an j Bi ; I 
AKD Is MORE PRODUCTIV Sere se surplus raters does not increase draft. Send for catalogue. ’ ca ro 








its air to th 

reese De vatas, Acree of owamey Jand reclaimed and made fertile, Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Maln St., Sandwich, Ills. 
ac jon's oun ent, 

J Pipe, hed and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Waik Tilecre Weics | ABENAQUE MACHINE WORK 

for what you want and prices, JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave,, Albany, N. Ye Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 


YW PRES 8S b> SS mame. ee 


THE SMALLEY MODERN SILOFILLER | T Lt gb thy hen 
Takes less power, has greater capacityand fj i souw 4FROST. or el i You have heard of them before ;of course you 
is cheaper to operate than any other silo - ; have. Evervnody cays 
aes fay = gy hg Hf 0 ae aS BEST: i i they're xonandvand vou 
ze3. ric rt an ! : = em with 61 
machines of equal cu- oe : : — = + eat © tuaa heen Begsve A Fence—Not a Netting 
—_- = 4% v e— &) seg Have sometning else we = ss . 
reo @ — The leading R. R. Co.’s and thrifty farmers buy the Se? = want to teu you and if Send for our 
. t , Frost Fence, is because it contains more weight, [=< a = you'l?let usknow where interestin 
twice the strength and three times the wearing . — you ere we wilt send , £ 
qualities found in woven fence. Order @ sample you our Free Catafogae, booklet F, 
of 20 rods or more. broerk Ave., Kingston, BN. ¥. * A Short 
THE FROST WINE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO, Story for 


Strongest Poultr 
y 
F FE N C = Made.— Raisers.” 


verb ramets . : Bisest te the. : eabent tastees Union Fence Compan 
BME Vecencnerbert Tt enadsdee | 116 xiverty Serect, Now York Olty 
See OUR GUARANTEE of EGaa Write today for free Catalogue, 


Pine, Hemlock and Cypress in 200 sizes; also cutters, blowers, | B . x COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY MillaatNew Haven Conn., De Kalb, ill.; Oakland, Cal. 
Box 10, 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | Wanven MFG. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, M. Ve Winchester, Indiana. | 


















































